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Nation's Leading Producer 


of Rambouillet Rams 





Cunningham Sheep Company again purchased the top Rambouillet Stud at the 1958 National 
Ram Sale. We have bought more of the National Ram Sales’ best Rambouillets than any other 


breeder in the United States. 


It is no wonder then, that Cunningham Sheep Company has remained the “Standard of 


Industry” for over three-quarters of a century. 
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MRS. MAC HOKE, President LOU LEVY, Manager 
Pendleton, Oregon 
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To the 133 buyers from 15 states and Canada, who paid $169,760 for 1061 quality rams sold at 
the 1958 National Ram Sale. We wish to acknowledge our appreciation to: 


John and Vance Aagard, Fountain Green, Utah 
Welby Aagard, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dan Ahart, Maryville, California 

Sam H. Allen, Lyman, Utah 

Allied Land & Livestock Company, Elko, Nevada 
Calvin M. Allred, Fountain Green, Utah 

D. Euray Allred, Fountain Green, Utah 

Chris Anderson, Sheridan, Montana 

Earl Anderson, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

John Armstrong & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 

W. A. Banks & Son, Vernal, Utah 

George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 

John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 

Leo Bertagnole, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Clifford Blonquist, Coalville, Utah 

J. R. Broadbent, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Bruneau Sheep Company, Grandview, Idaho 
Eugene Busby, Maryville, Missouri 

Tim O. Butters, Fruitland, Utah 

Robert Byram & Sons, Ogden, Utah 

C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 

Gaston Carricaburu, Geneva, Idaho 

Nick Chournos, Tremonton, Utah 

Howard Clegg, Tooele, Utah 

Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 

John T. Coburn, Robertson, Wyoming 

George E. Collard, Provo, Utah 

Bill Crawford, Meeker, Colorado 

Cunningham Sheep Company, Pendleton, Oregon 
S. E. & John Curry, Plainview, Texas 

Mace E. Davis, Norwood, Colorado 

R. W. Davis, Lehi, Utah 

Emmett Elizondo, Fruita, Colorado 

Ivan G. Epperson, Jerome, Idaho 

Etcheverry Brothers, Ogden, Utah 

Jean P. Etcheverry, Rupert, Idaho 

Etcheverry Sheep Company, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Ray Eyherabide, Bakersfield, California 
Fairbanks Livestock Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Joseph O. Fawcett & Sons, Henefer, Utah 

H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 

Athel B. Fitzgerald, Heber City, Utah 

Mont and Clark Fitzgerald, Heber City, Utah 
Fred Fulstone, Jr., Smith, Nevada 

Lynn Garner, Centerville, Washington 


John C. Garrett, Boise, Idaho 

Gilbert Livestock Company, Alder, Montana 
Delbert M. Harper, Sciota, Illinois 

Hatch Brothers, Woods Cross, Utah 
Douglas Haynes, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Harry Heath & Son, Ogden, Utah 
Henderson Ranch Company, Ozona, Texas 
Neville C. Hunsaker, Tremonton, Utah 

C. W. Jackson, Orovada, Nevada 

V. P. Jacobson, Fountain Green, Utah 
Revel F. Jacobson, Provo, Utah 

J. W. Jamison, Santa Rosa, California 
J. W. Jarvis & Son, Durango, Colorado 
Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah 

Kaye Johnson, Provo, Utah 

Keith Johnson, Laketown, Utah 

Kristine Johnson, Provo, Utah 

Newell A. Johnson, Provo, Utah 

Harry Katseanes, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Garnett Kidd, Burley, Idaho 

Charles R. Kippen & Sons, Morgan, Utah 
Koyama Farms, Hardin, Montana 
Clarence Keller, Ogden, Utah 

Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., Carey, Idaho 
Leo Sheep Company, Rawlins, Wyoming 
Lucky Livestock Company, Loyalton, California 
McCoy Brothers, Vernal, Utah 
Magnuson Ranch, Elko, Nevada 

Mallen & Vivion, Walden, Colorado 

J. R. Meek Company, Preston, Idaho 

F. F. Montoya, Hesperus, Colorado 
Owen J. Moon, Hanna, Utah 

Mortensen Brothers, Morgan, Utah 

Earl Nielsen, Nephi, Utah 

Phares L. Nielson, Fountain Green, Utah 
Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 
Roy Okelberry, Goshen, Utah 

Snell Olsen, Spanish Fork, Utah 

Richard M. Ostrum, Absarokee, Montana 
Ivan Parker, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Bruce Peterson, Hyrum, Utah 

Lee Peterson, Hyrum, Utah 

Willard Peterson, Hyrum, Utah 

Golden Porter, Morgan, Utah 


Prescott Brothers and Jodie and Herond Hoyt, Kamas, 
Utah 

J. Harold Reader, Vernal, Utah 

Charles Redd, La Sal, Utah 

R. C. Rich Sheep Company, Burley, Idaho 

J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Alberta, Canada 

Roaring Springs Ranch, French Glen, Oregon 

L. W. Roberts, Cokeville, Wyoming 

Reed Robison, Ely, Nevada 

Robison and Sorenson, Elko, Nevada 

Pat Rose, Jr., Del Rio, Texas 

Lauren Sanderson, Monte Vista, Colorado 

Harold G. Saxton, Evanston, Wyoming 

D. A. Scholten, Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 

Woodey B. Searle & Sons, Vernal, Utah 

Howard Sheridan, Hoover, South Dakota 

Lester A. Short, Durango, Colorado 

Hugh Sieber, Molina, Colorado 

Ronald R. Sims, Evanston, Wyoming 

Bill Smith, Boise, Idaho 

Emory C. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Juanita C. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Walter Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Byron Snow, Logan, Utah 

C. Darwin Stillman, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dwight Stone, Sharon, Kansas 

B. H. Stringham, Vernal, Utah 

Sullivan Company, Medicine Bow, Wyoming 

Martin Lee Sullivan, Medicine Bow, Wyoming 

Pat Sullivan, Medicine Bow, Wyoming 

Evan Taylor, Fremont, Utah 

Vance Taylor, Fremont, Utah 

Herb Thiessen, New Plymouth, Idaho 

Thorley Brothers, Cedar City, Utah 

LeRoy Thorsen, Bear River City, Utah 

Lloyd Toone, Croydon, Utah 

Alfred Uhalde, Ely, Nevada 

Utah State University, Logan, Utah 

Charlie Waller, Roswell, New Mexico 

William Warner, Rigby, Idaho 

Milo Wilson, Jr., Monte Vista, Colorado 

John K. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 

Cleo D. Wright, Salt Lake City, Utah 

T. Tracy Wright, Salt Lake City, Utah 

William S. Young, Wanship, Utah 


WE assure our buyers that the same high standard in ram offerings will be available at the 44th 
Annual National Ram Sale, which will again be at Ogden. 


PLAN TO ATTEND! 
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AUGUST 19-20, 1959 


Growers Assn. 


414 Crandall Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








Creep feed for greater returns 








LOW-COST GAINS 
with AUREOMYCIN 


LORTETRACYCLINE 


The younger the animal, the greater the re- creases 


average daily weight gains and pro- 
sponse to AUREOMYCIN. That’s why creep feed- 


duces more meat per pound of feed. You cut 


ing AUREOMYCIN to lambs is such an easy way death losses, protect your investment, get 


to put extra profit in your pocket. greater returns at market. 
AUREOMYCIN protects lambs at a time when Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer 
they are most vulnerable. It guards them for a good lamb creep feed containing the rec- 
against disease, ‘scours’, and enterotoxemia ommended 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortet- 


over-eating disease). It speeds growth, in- racycline per ton. 
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RAM SALES: 


The highest average since 1951 
—$160 on 1,061 rams—was made in 
the 43rd annual National Ram 
, Sale. The Columbia breed came 
into top position for the first 
time inthis event whena stud ram 
selling at $2,050 topped the en- 
tire sale. Columbia averages 
were also highest in all classi- 
fications except that for reg- 
istered pens of five where 
Rambouillets took first spot. 
For details see page 19. 
State ram sales held in Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon and 
7 Washington are also covered 
briefly. Page 28. 


STATE CONVENTIONS: 


Lamb marketing problems were 
to the front at both the Colorado 
and California wool growers' 
conventions. Colorado growers 
met in Salida, July 23-24, while 
the California gathering was in 
San Francisco on August 14- 
15. The California Association 
elected W. P. Rickard as presi- 
dent. Colorado retained L. Elton 
Gent as their head. Colorado's 
program and resolutions are 
found on page 1l. The story of 
the California convention is 


told on page 13. 

















“Scorching heat, dry winds and warm alkali 
drinking water, no wonder I feel at home 
here.” 


September, 1958 


NEW BRANDING PROCESS: 


Alexander Johnston and other 
staff members of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at the 
University of Wyoming propose 
a new way of branding sheep—on 
the face. The elimination of all 
trouble from the use of non- 
scourable branding paints is 
claimed for this new branding 
method. Page 34. 


WOOL ACT: 


The extension of the National 
Wool Act iS now a matter of rec- 
ord. On August 29 the President 
Signed the Agricultural Act of 
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with NEW COOPER 


FOOT-ROT LQUID 
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CONTAINER! 


“Flip-Spout”’ 
Squirt Canis 
easy to carry; 

asy to use! \ 
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tive. One appli- 
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enough! 
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ECONOMY! 


Treat 100 feet 
with one 8-oz. 
can! 
















Here’s one sure way to keep your sheep on their 
At the first signs of foot-rot, use new COOPER 


FOOT-ROT LIQUID to cure the infection 
and prevent its spreading to other animals in 


harden the hoof. In quart and gallon cans, 
as well as the new 8-ounce ‘‘Flip-Spout”’ 


\ ment, other important infor- 











1958 which contains provisions 
for extending the National Wool 
Act to March 31, 1962. A chrono- 
logical outline of the course of 
this legislation through Con- 
gress iS given on page 9. 






OTHER LEGISLATIVE MATTERS: 


The 85th Congress in its final 
days passed legislation cover- 
ing jurisdiction over packer 
livestock and wholesale and re- 
tail meat activities; a general 
textile identification bill in 
which the Wool Products Labeling 
Act is maintained in its present 
form; and a humane slaughter 
bill. Page 9. 





























for healthier, more 
profitable livestock 
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ents and Treats Foot-Rot 





faster gains and better quality wool. 







»ck. A new scientific formulation, 
sR FOOT-ROT LIQUID is easy to 
, works fast, penetrates well; does not 








At your dealer’s, NOW! 





we BREEDS. 


4 Valuable booklet on con- 
trol of foot-rot in sheep. 
Describes symptoms, treat- 
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1909 N. Clifton Ave. © Chicago 14, Illinois, 
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Featured on this month’s cover is the top selling ram at the 43rd annual 
National Ram Sale—the first Columbia ever to gain this distinction. Pic- 
tured with the ram from left to right are: consignor R. J. “Bob” Shown, 
Monte Vista, Colorado; purchaser D. A. Scholten, Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Canada, and Fenn Wilson, Mr. Scholten’s herdmaster. 
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A new and convenient way to effec- 
tively treat and prevent pink eye in 
cattle and sheep has recently been in- 
troduced by William Cooper and Neph- 
ews, Inc. This new medicine is called 
Cooper Pressurized Opticure Spray. It 
comes in a push button can with a me- 
tered valve. Each press of the nozzle 
releases a measured dose, assuring 
uniform treatment. This convenient 
method of application, the Cooper firm 
claims, eliminates the possibility of 
using too little or too much medicine, 
breakage, spilling or any of the other 
problems that have made the con- 
ventional powder or liquid treatments 
for pink eye troublesome and _ in- 
effectual. This Cooper spray is a 
combination of medically proven ingre- 
dients, it is claimed, that clear up in- 
fection and at the same time stain the 
eye to protect against the irritating 
effects of the sun’s rays. It usually 
takes only one application to clear up 
the pink eye condition. It is recom- 
mended that healthy animals be treated 
to prevent acquiring this infectious 
disease from others in the herd. The 
spray is now available at most dealers. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
now recommending the use of Co-ral 
(Bayer 21/199) for control of certain 
livestock pests. Co-ral has been accept- 
ed for registration under pesticide 
regulation laws. It may be used with 
proper precautions on beef cattle for 
the control of cattle grubs, horn flies, 
lice, ticks, keds, and screwworms, and 
on swine for the control of lice and 
screwworms. 

Bayer 21/199 should not be applied 
to sick animals or calves less than 3 
months of age. Sixty days must inter- 
vene between the last application and 
slaughter. It is not recommended for 
use on dairy cattle or milk goats, since 
it is known to secrete in the milk for 
a week or 10 days following treatments. 
As with other insecticides, no tolerance 
has been established in milk. 

When applied externally as a single 
spray treatment, Bayer 21/199 is ab- 
sorbed and acts systematically to kill 
75 to 100 percent of young cattle grubs 
in the animal’s tissues. It is a potent 
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contact insecticide against ticks and 
horn flies, and provides protection for 
two to three weeks. Usually a single 
application will provide a high degree 
of control of sheep, goat, and cattle lice 
as well as of sheep keds. 

One of the most beneficial uses of 
Bayer 21/199 is for control of screw- 
worms. A _ single treatment destroys 
existing infestations and usually pro- 
tects against reinfestation until the 
wounds heal, or 7 to 14 days. It is being 
used routinely in the Federal-State 
screwworm quarantine program in 
Florida to treat livestock moving from 
infested into uninfested areas. 

Grasshopper populations are now 
looked upon as barometers of range 
conditions. Differences in population 
levels are related to differences in the 
amount of perennial-grass cover, ac- 
cording to USDA Entomologist N. J. 
Nerney. Observations of range grass- 
hoppers on the San Carlos Apache 
Indian Reservation in Arizona from 
1953-56 show range management doesn’t 
destroy grasshoppers, but it increases 
the perennial-grass cover which in turn 
reduces the amount of succulent an- 
nuals. Many grasshopper species prefer 
succulents as their food, which is also 
essential to maximum egg production. 
Good rangeland management also re- 
duces the amount of competition be- 
tween insects and livestock for the 
available forage. 

Rabies has assumed increased eco- 
nomic importance to agriculture in re- 
cent years because a higher incidence 
of the disease among wildlife has re- 
sulted in a spread among domestic 
animals, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Possible establishment of a reservoir 
of rabies infection in U. S. wildlife 
poses a threat to livestock that is rec- 
ognized by livestock regulatory officials. 

Cases of rabies among cattle totaled 
654 in the United States during 1957, 
Dr. E. E. Saulmon of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service recently re- 
ported. In addition, he said, there were 
25 cases among sheep and goats during 
1957, and another 24 cases among 
horses. Foxes and skunks were the 
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VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Let Franklin Products 
Protect Your Sheep 


Vaccinate Ewes Now! 





CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly) 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 


Catalog describes and prnces complete line. 
Free from your local Franklin Dealer, or by mail. 


FRANKLIN 
PRODUCTS EASY 
TO OBTAIN! 
Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well - informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
drug store of the 

$ ‘tig community. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @© WICHITA @ ALLIANCE « AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH © MARFA © EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY © PORTLAND 
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Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 

Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 

Gilfillan’s SHEEP 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 

Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIEN 

Morriscn’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 

Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 

Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Stoddart & Smith's RANGE MANAGEMENT 

Thompson's SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY _. 

Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 

Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall! Building Salt Lake City 1, Uteh 
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16th Annual 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP SAL 


The Greatest Purebred Ewe Sale 
In The West 


EWES and RAMS 


ALL BREEDS OF SHEEP IN 
PEN LOTS OF ONE TO SIX 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 195 
10:00 A. M. 


Bonneville County Fair Buildings 
TAUTPHAUS PARK — IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


Blackface Breeds in Morning 
Whiteface Breeds in Afternoon 


Auctioneer: Col. Ellis A. White, Ontario, Oregon 


Write for Catalogue: 
Mrs. Olah Rucker, Pocatello Creek Road, Pocatello, Idaho 








principal wild animals affected by the 
disease last year—1,068 cases were re- 
ported among foxes, and 775 among 
skunks. Dogs affected during 1957 num- 
bered 1,908 cases, an encouraging re- 
duction from 1947, when 6,949 cases 
were reported. However, during the 
same 10-year period rabies reported in 
wild animals has more than doubled 
from 728 cases in 1947 to 1,989 cases 
reported in 1957. 

Discovery of rabies in insect-eating 
bats may have far-reaching implications 
for the overall U. S. rabies situation, 
Dr. Saulmon said. Rabies among bats 
was unknown in the United States until 
June, 1953. As yet, it is not known how 
important bats are in the spread of 
rabies to other wildlife and livestock. 
Attempts to transmit the disease clin- 
ically from infected bats to other ani- 
mals through bites have been so far 
unsuccessful, but research on the prob- 
lem is continuing. 

Rabies control in this country is 
based upon immunization of animals, 
elimination of stray dogs, and the re- 
duction of excessive numbers of wild- 
life carriers. Rabies outbreaks among 
wild animals generally occur when the 
population of a species becomes espe- 
cially dense in a particular area. 

Indiscriminate inbreeding of Merinos 
could have harmful effects. Studies 
conducted by the Commonwealth Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research Organiza- 
tion at one of its field stations in New 
South Wales, Australia, show that in- 
bred sheep are smaller than non-inbred 
sheep, that they cut less wool, have a 
lower reproductive rate, and take longer 
to reach peak production. Inbreeding, 
C.S.1.R.0. states, may be undertaken in 
a small breeding nucleus with the ob- 
ject of further improving its genetic 
merit. However, “inbreeding and se- 
lection should go hand in hand, and 
care should be taken to keep the gen- 
eral level of inbreeding low, or declin- 
ing fertility will defeat the objective 
of the work. Rams from such a nucleus 
would then be transferred to the main 
flock. In selecting them for use due 
allowance must be made for differences 
in level of inbreeding, otherwise there 
may be a bias against the selection of 
the more highly inbred rams.” 

Abortion is only a minor factor in 
reducing the early lamb crop, according 
to a report by Montana State College 
Animal researchers at a meeting of the 
Western Section of the American So- 
ciety of Animal Production, July 14-16, 
on the Davis campus at the University 
of California. A four-year study at the 
Montana College showed that the birth- 
rate varied a great deal from year to 
year, and that lack of fertilization and 
abnormality of ova account for much 
of the loss of the ewe’s reproductive 
efficiency. 
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USDA increases federal meat 
grading fees 


The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
increased fees for Federal meat grad- 
ing services from $5 to $6 per hour on 
June 29. Double the hourly rate will 
continue to be charged for work per- 
formed on a legal holiday. The min- 
imum fee and hours charged on weekly 
contracts will be $240 for 40 hours. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946 provides for the collection of fees 
approximately equal to the cost of the 
services. Present fee increase is due to 
an increase in operating costs. 


Fish and Wildlife official retires 


Cedric R. Landon of San Antonio, 
Texas, retired on August 3, 1958, from 
his post of District Agent, Texas Dis- 
trict, Branch of Predator and Rodent 
Control, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. He has directed predator control 
operations for the Federal Government 
in the State of Texas since 1915. 

Mr. Landon had the longest service 

4314 years—of anyone now with the 
Branch of Predator and Rodent Con- 
trol, nearly all of which was as leader 
of the largest district. He pioneered in 
the organization of cooperative predator 
control work through formation of 
county wolf clubs, which in turn were 
the basis for the Texas Predatory Ani- 
mal Control Association. This unique 
organization unites the many Texas 
cooperators into a smoothly  func- 
tioning unit which in its 18 years 
of fiscal management, has disbursed 
over $2,000,000 of cooperative aid to 
the State’s predator control programs. 
His efforts resulted in the so-called 
“coyote-free” area of 20,000 square 
miles in central Texas and in finally 
bringing under control the largest 
known infestation of prairie dogs in 
the entire country—an area originally 
estimated at over 57,000,000 acres. 
Savings to Texas livestock raisers and 
farmers are estimated at well over 
$5,000,000 annually during the past 
decade. 
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Pacific Wool Growers elect 


officers 
Ronald V. Hogg of Salem, Oregon, 
was elected president of the Pacific 


Wool Growers at a meeting of the 
group’s Board of Directors on July 30 
Lou Levy of Pendleton, was named vice 
president and R. A. Ward of Portland, 
vice president and general manager. 

Members of the Board of Directors 
for the coming year are: Russell Alsip, 
Monmouth; H. G. Avery, Placerville, 
California; Charles S. Dyar, Roseburg; 
Floyd M. Edwards, Albany; Eugene 
Fisher, Oakland; C. M. Hubbard, Junc- 
tion City; Ralph K. Lierman, Filer, 
Idaho; R. B. McKenzie, Sixes; A. V. 
Nixon, Prosser, Washington; G. A. 
Sandner, Scio; P. H. Spillman, Powell 
Butte and Clyde Story, Goldendale, 
Washington 


Sinton appointed to National 
Livestock Tax Commission 


The appointment of Silas Sinton, 
prominent California cattleman, to the 
National Livestock Tax Committee was 
announced on June 25 by Chairman 
Albert Mitchell, Albert, New Mexico. 


Other members of the committee are 


Earl Monahan, Hyannis, Nebraska; R. 
J. Hawes, Twin Falls, Idaho; Chanselor 
Weymouth, Amarillo, Texas; G. Norman 
Winder, Denver; John Reed, Kemmerer, 
Wyoming; Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, 
Texas; and Paul Swaffar, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Attorney for the committee 
is Stephen Hart, Denver. F. E. Mollin, 
Denver, is secretary-treasurer. 





Paint-Free Wool Brings 
13 - e¢ Premium! 


USE PLASTIC EAR TAGS 
INSTEAD OF BRANDING PAINT 


For a free sample 


send your name and address to: 


| TEMPLE TAG CO. | 
! TEMPLE, TEXAS | 
| Please send me a free | 
sample of Temple Tags. 
| | 
| l 
| : 
| | 











SEE YOUR DEALER or send 
check with order, including postage 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 








Western South Dakota 
Stud Ram Show and Sale 


Newell, South Dakota 
Thursday and Friday 
September 18-19, 1958 


Walt Johnson, Sec.-Treas., Newell, So. Dakota 











FREE CATALOG on 


WORLD-FAMOUS DAVIS MACHINERY 
PELLET MILLS 





TRACTOR 
OR 
ELECTRIC 
OPERATED 


25 to 
50 H.P. 


BATCH FEED MIXERS — 
Portable or Stationary 








For Silage, Grains, Vitamins, Hay, Ground Cobs, 
Mesquite, Liquid Molasses and Supplement. 


FEED GRANULATORS « for fine 
grinding without dusting, hay, 
bundles, ear corn and all small 
grains. Write for scientific proof 
on our new method which auto- 
maticaliy gives 10% increase in 
conversion, from grain to meat. 


The “ONE and OnLy 
KRIMPER-KRACKER® 
Grain Roller. Sizes % to 
25 H.P. Krimps and rolls 
Shelled Corn, Oats, Barley, 
Rye, Wheat, Milo Maize, 
etc., Dust-Free ! 


Send Postcard today re catalog 
“THIS IS AUTOMATION” 


DAVIS MFG. C 








Box WG185 
« Bonner Springs, Kansas 


Quality Machinery Manufacturers Since 1894 























MT. HAGGIN 


Continues Winning at Wool Shows! 


Grand Champion Fleece 
1958 National Wool Show 


GRAND CHAMPION FLEECE 
CHAMPION RAM FLEECE 
FIRST PRIZE '2 Blood Targhee Ram Fleece 


FIRST PRIZE *% Blood Columbia Ram Fleece 
at the 1958 North Montana State Fair, 
Great Falls, Montana 


MT.HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


H. E. FURGESON, D.V.M., Manager 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 














When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


eens al 
SHEE P 


TWO BED * * * NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So University Ave., Provo, Utah 


Dr. Hadleigh Marsh studies sheep 


diseases in Scotland 


Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, pathologist of 
the Montana Veterinary Research Lab- 
oratory at Bozeman and former State 
Veterinarian, recently studied sheep 
diseases at the Animal Research Asso- 
ciation, Moredun Institute, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Dr. Marsh served as _in- 
vestigator and collaborator on sheep 
virus diseases with personnel of the 
U. S. Agricultural Research Service 
from Washington, D. C., and Plum 
Island, New York. 


Sheep Shearer’s president retires 


LaVor Taylor, president of the Sheep 
Shearer’s Union of Butte, Montana for 
the past 12 years, retired at a recent 
meeting of that organization. Harry 
R. Evans of Caldwell, Idaho, was elected 
president of the Union, and Paul C. 
Johnson of Butte, Montana as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Vice presidents include: 
George Plummer, Willows, California; 
Bert Hansen, Goshen, Utah; Bob Bo- 
jorques, Stockton, California; Maurice 
Smith, Bliss, Idaho; J. W. Bunnell, 
Clarkston, Utah; James A. Hoopes, Ly- 
man, Wyoming; Douglas R. Lamb, Sr 
Wales, Utah; and Lane Potter, Chico, 
California. 

In sending notice of his retirement, 
Mr. Taylor asked that his greetings be 
extended to all wool growers. 

The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
wishes Mr. Taylor well in his future 
undertakings. 














ANNUAL SALE 


of 


approximately 


DRAFTED FROM THE 


Columbia - Targhee - Rambouillet 
flocks of the 


U.S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 
WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING LABORATORY 


DUBOIS, IDAHO 
10 o’clock a.m., September 25, 
Sale list of rams upon request after September 1 


300 RAMS 
300 EWES 
350 EWE LAMBS 
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Rates for Conservation Reserve 


set 


Basic State rates for Conservation 
Reserve annual payments under con- 
tracts beginning in 1959 were an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on July 29. 


State average rates are based on a 
national average rate of $13.50 per acre 
as compared with a national average of 
$10 under former programs. Not ail 
State rates represent the same percent- 
age of increase as the national aver- 
age increase. In the 1959 program whole 
farm participation will be emphasized. 
Also States with high yields and a 
larger proportion of harvested land 
have received more substantial in- 
creases in their average rates. Average 
rates for counties will be set by State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Committees on the basis of State 
rates. 

The 1959 basic rates for the 13 West 
ern States and those in effect for former 
years are: 

1959 1956-58 
Basic State Basic State 


State Rate Rate 


Arizona $10.00 § 9.00 
California _ 16.00 12.00 
Colorado _ 9.00 8.00 
Idaho 14.50 11.00 
Montana 10.00 9.00 
Nevada 10.00 7.00 
New Mexico 8.00 8.00 
Oregon 16.00 12.00 
South Dakota 11.00 9.00 
Texas 12.00 10.00 
Utah 12.00 11.00 
Washington 16.00 13.00 
Wyoming 9.00 8.00 


Texas Marketing Group named 
in P. & S. A. inquiry 


U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
July 28 issued an order of inquiry re- 
quiring the Texas Livestock Marketing 
Association, Inc., San Antonio, Texas, 
to reply to charges of alleged violations 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act in 
the purchase of sheep on a commission 
basis by Louis J. Wardlaw, II, formerly 
employed by the association as chief 
buyer. The association allegedly billed 
sheep to various parties in Missouri, 
Indiana, and Illinois at incorrect 
weights and prices. 

The case will be set for oral hearing 
unless the association admits or satis- 
factorily explains the’ transactions 
within 20 days from receipt of the order 
of inquiry. 
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WOOL PROGRAM EXTENDED 





Wool Growers Given Information 
On Important 1958 Legislation 


HE Agricultural Act of 1958 became 

law August 29, 1958. It contains 
provision for extension of the National 
Wool Act for three years, or to March 
31, 1962; authorizes the use of 70 per- 
cent of ad valorem duties as well as 
specific duties on wool and manufac- 
tures of wool to provide funds for mak- 
ing the wool incentive payments, and 
retains Section 708, the self-help pro- 
motion feature of the Act. 

The 1958 Agricultural Act also covers 
price supports and related acreage al- 
lotment controls for corn, other feed 
grains, cotton and rice. 

When the bill to extend the National 
Wool Act of 1954 started on its way 
through Congress, predictions were 
made that it would be passed by Con- 
gress but not until late in the session. 
We had not expected, however, that 
such predictions meant literally the last 
days of the 85th Congress, nor had we 
any idea that there would be so much 
dramatic suspense attached to its pas- 
sage. Here is a brief chronological rec- 
ord of its course through Congress: 

August 27, 1957: S. 2861, calling for 
a simple extension of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 was introduced in the Sen- 
ate with 48 sponsors; several bills iden- 
tical with S. 2861 were also introduced 
in the House at that time and early in 
1958. 

February 6-7, 1958: Hearings were 
held by a Subcommittee of the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee on 
S. 2861. 

February 11-12: Hearings were held 
before Livestock and Feed Grains Sub- 
committee of House Agriculture Com- 
mittee on House bills. 

April 16: Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee favorably reported 
an amended S. 2861 calling for a four- 
year extension of the National Wool 
Act from March 31, 1959, and for ap- 
propriations to be made by Congress to 
cover cost of program in the event that 
70 percent of specific duties on wool and 
manufactures of wool proved insuffi- 
cient. 4 

May 21: Livestock and Feed Grains 
Subcommittee of House Agriculture 
Committee reported out bill to extend 
the National Woo! Act for three years 
and to use 70 percent of ad valorem 
duties as well as specific duties on wool 
and manufactures of wool to meet pro- 
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gram costs; provision was also made 
for inclusion of wool act in an omnibus 
farm bill. 

June 19: House Agriculture Commit- 
tee reported out H.R. 12954, an omni- 
bus farm bill, including the wool bill. 

June 26: On a roll call vote, the 
House refused to consider H.R. 12954, 
the omnibus farm bill, and it was sent 
back to the Agriculture Committee. 

June 28: Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry voted out S. 4071, 
an omnibus farm bill more in line with 
the wishes of the Department of Agri- 
culture than the House bill. 

July 23: Debate on S. 4071 commenced 
on the Senate floor. An amendment 
asking for inclusion of National Wool 
Act extension was proposed. 

July 24: Wool amendment to S. 4071 
debated in Senate. It was approved by 
a vote of 67 to 9. It provided for a four- 
year extension, use of 70 percent of 
specific duties on wool and manufac- 
tures of wool, and for appropriation of 
additional funds when needed to cover 
program costs. However, if such addi- 
tional funds were needed, payments 
could not exceed 85 percent of parity. 
An attempt to prevent a referendum 
under Section 708 from becoming effec- 
tive unless 331% percent of sheep grow- 
ers in the United States voted was 
defeated. 

July 25: S. 4071, the Senate farm bill 
with the wool amendment included, 
passed the Senate by a vote of 62 to 11. 

August 1: House Agriculture Com- 
mittee unanimously voted out an 
amended version of S. 4071. It substi- 
tuted its provisions for the extension 
of the National Wool Act in place of 
those approved by the Senate. 

August 4: The House considered 
S. 4071, as amended, under suspension 
of the rules and with debate limited to 
40 minutes. Voting on the measure was 
postponed until August 6. 

August 6: S. 4071, as amended, failed 
to receive the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority vote in the House to pass it. 
Defeat was attributed to opposition 
from Department of Agriculture. 

(House leaders, according to the 
press, said they were through with farm 
bills for this session, as they had failed 
twice to pass one. In addition, a meas- 
ure “freezing” price supports at current 
levels had been vetoed by the President. 








However, after conference with USDA 
officials, adjustments were made in the 
House version of S. 4071 to meet some 
of the Department’s objections. ) 

August 14: House passed S. 4071 as 
revised. 

August 15: Senate, following recom- 
mendations of its Agriculture Commit- 
tee, voted against concurring in House 
amendments to S. 4071 and asked for 
a conference committee. 

August 16: House Agriculture Com- 
mittee leaders, it was reported, said 
they had no time to consider a confer- 
ence; that it would have to be the 
House version of S. 4071 or no farm 
legislation at this session. 

August 18: Senate concurred in the 
House amendments to S. 4071 and the 
measure was Cleared for the President. 

August 24: In the very early hours 
of this day, the 85th Congress ad- 
journed sine die. 

August 29: President Eisenhower 
signed S. 4071, as amended, without 
comment, and it became the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1958. (Public Law 85-835) 

And so ended the long months of 
effort to secure extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act. The successful out- 
come may be attributed to a unifiied 
organization, cooperation from all seg- 
ments of tne industry, and above all, to 
the wool growers’ many friends in Con- 
gress. We'll say “Thank You” in the 
October issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 


JURISDICTION OVER PACKERS 


H.R. 9020, the so-called Cooley-Hill 
bill, became Public Law 85-909, Sep- 
tember 2, 1958. It: 

(1) Continues with the Department 
of Agriculture jurisdiction over all 
livestock transactions—at auction yards 
and country buying points, as well as 
at posted stockyards; 

(2) Continues Department of Agri- 
culture jurisdiction over meats, meat 
food products, livestock products in un- 
manufactured form and poultry or 
poultry products; 

(3) Restores to the Federal Trade 
Commission complete power to regulate 
the nonmeat activities of the large meat 
packers, such as the production and 
sale of pharmaceuticals, sporting goods, 
leather in various forms, and such un- 
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‘elated items as Salt, fertilizers, and 
ce cream confections; 

1) Gives FTC jurisdiction over 
transactions in oleomargarine; 


5) Blocks the loophole under which 
‘hain stores have escaped FTC juris- 
liction. The FTC now will have 
jurisdiction over retail sales of meat, 
meat-food products, livestock products 
n unmanufactured form and poultry 
xr poultry products. 


6) Includes a “hot pursuit” provi- 
sion which permits the FTC, for the 
yurpose of perfecting its jurisdiction 
it the retail level, to pursue its investi- 
vation against meat packers back to the 
wholesale level, providing the USDA 
loes not have an investigation or pro- 
‘eeding pending against such packers 
for violation of the Packers and Stock- 
vards Act involving the same subject 
matter. Conversely, it provides that the 
Department of Agriculture may proceed 
from wholesale to the retail level if 
necessary to perfect its jurisdiction 
»ver wholesale matters. 


7) Requires the USDA to set up a 
separate office for enforcement of Title 
II, the packer section of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. 

H.R. 9020 passed the House on Au- 
gust 12, under suspension of the rules, 
which required a two-thirds vote to 
pass. S. 1356, the O’Mahoney-Watkins 
bill, providing for concurrent jurisdic- 
tion by the USDA and the FTC over 
packer activities with respect to meat, 
meat-food products, and livestock prod- 
icts in unmanufactured form had 
passed the Senate on May 15, 1958. It 
had been expected that the House would 
consider S. 1356. Since this did not 
develop, Senator O’Mahoney, after con- 
sultation with leaders of both sides, 
members of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, and Senators Dirksen of 
Illinois and Watkins of Utah, asked the 
Senate to pass H.R. 9020. Such action 
was taken by that body on August 22. 


Senator O’Mahoney took the position 
that with House approval of H.R. 9020, 
there was no way to secure any im- 
provement in the present law except 
through its passage by the Senate. “By 
Senator 


the passage of this act,” 
O’Mahoney stated, “‘we have given the 
Department of Agriculture the tools 
which it has requested and which it is 
felt necessary in order to police effec- 
tively the unfair trade practices of the 
large national meat packers.” 


The Senator also said: “Congress 
will continue a careful scrutiny to 
determine whether the Agriculture De- 
partment has fulfilled its trust. The 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
will continue its vigilant examination 
of meat packing activities to ensure 
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that large meat packers comply with the 
same standards of trade practice re- 
quired of all other industries.” 


TEXTILE LABELING ACT 


A compromise version of H.R. 469, 
the general textile fiber identification 
bill, won the approval of both houses 
of Congress in the closing days of its 
85th session. 

The measure leaves the Wool Prod 
ucts Labeling Act intact, and will be- 
come effective 18 months after Septem- 
ber 2, 1958, the date the President 
signed the bill. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER BILL 


H.R. 8308, the humane slaughter bill, 
was cleared for the President on Au- 
gust 13. The measure has no penal 
clauses but would bar Federal agencies 
from buying meat after June 30, 1960 
from any slaughter house or livestock 
processing plant which fails to comply 
with the bill’s standards. The measure 
sets forth a policy that before slaughter, 
animals are to be “rendered insensible 
to pain by a single blow or gunshot or 
an electrical, chemical or other means 
that is rapid and effective.” 

The measure also provides for a con- 
tinuing study on humane slaughter 
methods by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and an Advisory Committee. The 
President signed this bill on August 27. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


President Eisenhower signed H.R. 
12591, the Trade Agreements Act of 
1958, on August 20, 1958. Principal 
points in this law have been outlined 
by O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the 
Nation-Wide Commtitee on Import- 
Export Policy, as follows: 


1. Extension is for four years, to June 
30, 1962. 
President is authorized to reduce 
tariffs a total of 20 percent but not 
over 10 percent per year in any 
one year. Any rate above 50 per- 
cent may be reduced to 50 percent. 
Under the Escape Clause the Presi- 
dent may raise duty 50 percent 
above the rate in effect July 1, 1934 
instead of January 1, 1945 as at 
present 
He may raise a specific rate (such 
as 5 cents per pound, 5 cents per 
square foot, 10 cents per bushel, 
etc.) 50 percent above the ad valo- 
rem equivalent of such rate as of 
July 1, 1934. This feature makes it 
possible to offset the price increase 
since 1934. For example, if the 
1934 rate was 2 cents per pound 
and prices have risen threefold 
since then, the base of 6 cents per 
pound could be used in raising the 
tariff by 50 percent. The Escape 


Clause rate could go to 9 cents per 
pound instead of only 3 cents as 


at present. 

Employees as well as_ industries 
may bring an Escape Clause action 
The time for a Tariff Commission 
finding under the Escape Clause is 
reduced from nine months to six 
months. 


The time for a peril point finding 
by the Tariff Commission is ex- 
tended from 120 days to six months 
This relates to the studies made 
prior to entry into a trade agree- 
ment. 


In the course of the peril point 
investigation preceding any new 
trade agreement, the Tariff Com- 
mission is to ascertain the average 
foreign invoice price and the com- 
parable wholesale price of the 
competing domestic item, and shall 
estimate the highest increase in 
imports that can be absorbed with- 
out causing injury to the domestic 
industry. 


If, in a peril point investigation, 
the Commission finds with respect 
to any article on which the duty 
has already been reduced that an 
increase in duty or other import 
restriction is necessary to avoid 
serious injury it shall institute an 
Escape Clause investigation imme- 
diately. 


The President may place a duty 
up to 50 percent on any free-list 
item that has been bound in a trade 
agreement, upon recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission in an 
Escape Clause action. 


No duty is to be reduced if such 
reduction would impair the nation- 
al security. 


The criteria in determining wheth- 
er imports threaten to impair the 
national security have been broad- 
ened to include the capacity of 
domestic industries to meet the re- 
quirements, exploration and devel- 
opment needs, necessary expansion, 
etc., demanded by the national se- 
curity. An added criterion is the 
relation of the economic welfare 
of the nation to our national 
security. 


A presidential rejection of any 
Tariff Commission decision under 
the Escape Clause may be over- 
turned by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress, thus allowing 
the Commission’s recommendation 
to go into effect. 


Enactment of the bill is not to be 
construed to indicate approval or 
disapproval of GATT. 


The National Wool Grower 
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31st Assembly 


Colorado Convention News 





e-elects Gent; 


Formulates Many Resolutions 


MHE 3lst annual convention of the 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 
fell the week the extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act was moving through 
the United States Senate as a part of 
a general farm bill. First action, 
therefore, of the 250 or more members 
gathered at Salida on July 21, was to 
send telegrams to Colorado Senators 
and Representatives, pointing out the 
need for the extension of the wool pro- 
gram at this session and urging their 
active support. 

President Don Clyde of the National 
Wool Growers Association was unable 
to keep his appointment to speak at 
the convention on account of Washing- 


each grower give information concern- 
ing how many lambs he is shipping on 
a given date, and to which point he 
is shipping.” 

Walter Crew, president of the Den- 
ver Union Stock Yard Company, told 
growers the Denver sheep market might 
fade out of the picture, as a result of 
increased buying at country points. “It 
gets so little revenue from the sale of 
sheep,” he said, “that it is an insignifi- 
cant part of its total operating revenue. 
Of the two million dollar revenue at 
Denver, only $160,000 is from the sale 
of sheep.” 


Direct Marketing Defended 


Another interesting panel centered 
on public lands and the future of the 
livestock industry. Jim Settele of Fair- 
play that full utilization 
should be made of available grass 
rather than have it go to waste. He also 
claimed that taking Forest Service 
lands out of production has had a 
effect on the economy of the 
community. 

Forest Service position was handled 
by Basil Crane of the F. S. office at 
Denver. “Most of the area now being 
grazed,” he said, “should continue to 
be grazed, so long as there remains a 
soil cover and there is no excessive soil 
movement. You and your Forest Service 


asserted 


serious 


4 
ton work. Angus McIntosh, past presi- Frank Meaker of Montrose, defended officials can afford nothing but good 
dent of the Colorado Association and direct marketing on the ground that the forest management.” 

1 a vice president of the National Asso- producer is looking for the best price R. V. Haigler of Monte Vista, Cyril 

im ciation, was also working in Washing- possible, and if he can get it by selling Jensen, Bureau of Land Management, 


ton convention week. 

As a means of improving lamb mar- 
keting, President L. Elton Gent sug- 
gested the formation of a lamb shippers’ 
information pool. “If all growers,” he 
said, “could receive information as to 
how many lambs would be delivered or 
shipped on certain days, it would help 
in regulating an even flow of lambs 
to the market. This would require that 


at the ranch, he is going to do that. 
Charles Jennings of the Denver 
Unien Stock Yard Company served as 
moderator of the panel discussing the 
future of the Denver sheep market. 
John O’Dea of the Denver Livestock 
Exchange, and Lee Sinclair of the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 


ington, participated as members. 


Denver, and Neil McFadzean of Del 
Norte spoke on land problems. 
Other prominent speakers were: Wil- 
liam D. Embree, Denver attorney for 
the National Livestock Tax Committee; 
Dr. A. F. Vass, University of Wyoming; 
J. M. “Casey” Jones, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil; Dr. V. A. Miller, Professor of 
Pathology, Colorado State University; 


also 





Colorado Officers 1958-59; Left to right, Clarence Quinlan, Anto- 
nito, newly elected vice president; Marshall Hughes, Redvale, 
re-elected vice president; L. Elton Gent, Craig, re-elected president; 
H. G. “Huck” Newmyer, Center, re-elected vice president, and 


Colorado Convention Panel on the future of the Denver Sheep 
Market: Left to right, Charles Jennings, assistant general manager, 
Denver Union Stock Yard Company, moderator; John O’Dea, exec- 
utive secretary, Denver Livestock Exchange; Lee Sinclair, Packers 
and Stockyards Division, USDA, Washington, D. C.; Walter Crew, 
general manager and president, Denver Union Stock Yard Com- 
pany, and Frank Meaker, Montrose, a past president of the Colorado 
Association. 





Robert Field, Denver, executive secretary. James B. Jolly, Agate, 


re-elected vice president, not in photo. 
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Colorado Convention .. . 


Manager of 
Live- 


and Jim Rosse, Regional 
the Omaha-Denver Committee, 
stock Conservation, Inc. 

Vern Swanson, Animal Husbandry 
Department, Colorado State University, 
told sheepmen that more rapid in- 
creases in production are now being 
made in flocks where traits are being 
measured on an objective basis rather 
than a visual or subjective basis. 
Measurable traits were listed by Mr. 
Swanson as weaning weights, yearling 
body weights, fleece weights, staple 
lengths, and rate of gain. 

L. Elton Gent of Craig was re-elected 
president of the association for the 
coming year. Vice Presidents Marshal] 
Hughes of Redvale, Harold G. (Huck) 
Newmyer of Center, and James B. Jolly 
of Agate were also re-elected. Clarence 
Quinlan of Antonito was elected as the 
new vice president. Robert Field is 
executive secretary of the association. 

A lamb barbecue and a dinner-dance 
were the principal social events en- 
joyed by the Colorado conventioneers. 

A digest of the resolutions passed at 
the Colorado convention follows: 


SHEEP AND WOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Recommended that the annual Wool Show 
started at the 1958 convention be continued 
with the assistance of the State Extension 
Service and State University personnel. 

Commended Vern Swanson of the Colo- 
rado State University Wool Department for 
his diligent efforts and capable work in help- 
ing to make the first Colorado State Wool 
Show a success. 

Recommended that local associations be 
encouraged to continue holding sheep and 
wool improvement schools as in the past 
in cooperation with the State Extension 
Service and State University. 

Reaffirmed a resolution that all ram sales 
held in the State be strictly sifted in order 
to insure the sale of only high-quality 
disease-free rams. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Opposed in principle any freight increases 
until truckers or railroads can furnish evi- 
dence as to the need of such increases; in 
such event the Board of Directors were 
given power to act as they deemed neces- 
sary. 

MARKETING 

Recommended that growers work for a 
more even distribution of lambs on the mar- 
ket over the days of the week which would 
tend to correct marketing situations which 
are a distinct disadvantage to growers. 

Proposed that an amendment be made 
in the Produce Dealers Act of Colorado to 
include the requirement that all traders 
and dealers buying sheep in Colorado for 
resale be bonded in an amount determined 
by the Colorado Department of Agriculture 
to be sufficient; that it become compulsory 
that any person or persons applying for a 
trader’s or dealer’s license be financially 
investigated before said license is issued; 
that these proposals be taken up with the 
Colorado Department of Agriculture before 
December 31, 1958. 


FINANCE & MEMBERSHIP 


Recommended that the present system of 
financing the Association be continued for 
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the current fiscal year; also recommended 
that each and every wool grower make an 
honest attempt to secure additional mem- 
bers for the Association. 

Recommended that possible use of the 
Colorado Agricultural Marketing Act by the 
Association be given further study by the 
Executive Committee and Board of Direc- 
tors to make certain whether or not this 
method of financing would be desirable. 


LEGISLATION & TAXATION 


Continued opposition to any legislation 
which would give the right of eminent do- 
main and land condemnation to any Gov- 
ernment agency for any type of recreation. 

Requested Association to petition Con- 
gress to amend the Pittman-Robertson Act 
so that State Game Commission real prop- 
erty be placed on tax rolls, thus, supporting 
a fair share of the tax burdens. 

Urged passage of appropriate legislation 
or a Constitutional amendment to require 
any division or subdivision of the State 
government or municipalities which have 
purchased private lands or will purchase 
private lands, to make annual payment of 
monies in lieu of taxes; such annual pay- 
ment to equal the amount of tax realized 
at time of purchase and to be paid annually 
to the respective counties where private 
lands were taken off the tax tolls by this 
government purchase. 

Endorsed the proposed amendment which 
would apportion the House of Representa- 
tives on the basis of population and divide 
the Senate according to area. 

Proposed that the Association cooperate 
with the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
and other groups in study of a plan of 
school tax equalization, using a gross in- 
come tax plan. 


PUBLIC 


Commended BLM and Forest Service for 
range improvement programs conducted the 
past year and urged continuation and ex- 
pansion of the same to the end that live- 
stock grazing on Federal lands can _ be 
restored to their former numbers. 

Requested that all Federal agencies ad- 
ministering grazing on federally controlled 
lands restore the numbers of livestock using 
these national resources as rapidly as pos- 
sible so that the economy of the individual 
permittee, the community, and the local 
and State governments may also be quickly 
restored. 

Recommended that the National Wool 
Growers Association work with other Na- 
tional and State organizations in sponsoring 
and securing Federal legislation to stabilize 
and clarify the status of permittees on 
National Forest lands. 

Asked Congress to enact legislation re- 
quiring all Federal agencies to obtain 
approval of Congress for withdrawal of any 
area of land. 

Strongly opposed action by any agency 
of Government to acquire private lands for 
Federal use by condemnation proceedings. 

Opposed all legislation which would estab- 
lish a National Wilderness Preservation 
System. 

PREDATOR CONTROL 


Recommended establishment of a joint 
committee from both the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association and the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association to study problems of 
rodent and predatory animal control; re- 
quested Board of Control of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association to appoint at least 
three cattlemen to serve on this committee. 

Expressed appreciation to the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service for their efforts in the 
control of predatory animals and rodents, 
and to the Colorado Fish and Game De- 
partment, the Colorado Department of 


LANDS 


Agriculture, the counties and any others 
contributing to this control program. 
SANITATION 

Urged the final passage of H. R. 12126 
to prevent risk of a major disaster to the 
livestock industry as a result of importing 
zoo animals carrying contagious diseases. 
Reaffirmed approval of Colorado Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regulations to prevent 
introduction of disease into Colorado from 
other States; recommended that States 
which have been free of scab or mange for 
more than one year be allowed entry of 
their sheep into Colorado on a health cer- 
tificate only, not requiring dipping or a 
permit. 

Asked that Executive Committee appoint 
a committee to study with State Agricul- 
ture Commission the movement of Colorado 
sheep into Kansas and their return to 
Colorado. 

Recommended that Association study the 
possibility of starting a ram fertility and 
evaluation program. 

Reaffirmed a 1957 resolution pertaining 
to the prevention of entry of scrapie into 
Colorado. 

Commended Dr. Rue Jensen and his staff 
at the Colorado State University for their 
diligent efforts in research on vibriosis of 
sheep; recommended that all efforts and 
cooperation now being carried on by the 
Federal and State agencies in research on 
this disease be continued. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Recommended that local associations con- 
sider setting up livestock theft rewards; 
also recommended that the Colorado Asso- 
ciation be authorized to provide a_ said 
amount over and above the local association 
reward for each theft conviction. 

Urged members and other American 
citizens to invest regularly in U. S. Savings 
Bonds to the full extent of their financial 
ability. 

Favored an amendment to the mineral 
laws requiring a locator to pay a fee ade- 
quate to cover all abstracting costs plus any 
legal fees necessary to clear title of said 
lands; such fees not to be less than $25 per 
claim and to be paid to the legal owner of 
the surface of said land at the time claim 
is filed. 

Strongly urged Senators and Congress- 
men to disapprove continuation of General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and to 
insist that powers over all tariff matters 
be retained by Congress. 

Requested Congress to act immediately to 
extend the National Wool Act; endorsed 
Section 708, the self-help feature of the Act. 

Urged every wool grower in Colorado to 
specify wool in the purchase of fine clothing 
and in automobile upholstery. 

Endorsed the program of the California 
Range Association in obtaining needed 
skilled labor for the sheep industry. 

Commended the Nation-Wide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy and its Chairman, 
Mr. O. R. Strackbein; all those concerned 
with wool and lamb promotion efforts; the 
Women’s Auxiliary and their Make It Your- 
self With Wool program; the Miss Wool of 
Colorado contest. 

Commended President Elton Gent for his 
excellent management of association affairs; 
the vice presidents and Board of Directors 
and Executive Secretary Robert Field for 
his untiring efforts. 

Commended Mike Hayes in his selection 
of the delicious lamb served at the barbecue 
and banquet; also expressed appreciation 
to the city of Salida and all others helping 
to make the convention a success. 

Expressed heartfelt sorrow and deepest 
sympathy to the families of valued friends 
and fellow members who had passed away 
during the year. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Caltfornia Convention Cites Import 


Dangers; Elects Rickard President 


; ie increasing threat to the future 
of the sheep industry through im- 
ports of lamb and mutton had_ top 
placing in the discussions of the 98th 
annual convention of the California 
Wool Growers Association, San Fran- 
cisco, August 14 and 15. 
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President Dominic Eyherabide, Ba- 
kersfield, emphasized this threat in his 
very comprehensive review of sheep 
industry problems. He estimated lamb 
and mutton imports during the current 
year to be 300 percent greater than 
during the same period a year ago. 











At the Colorado Wool Show: Left to right, Bill Hofmann, Montrose, sweepstakes award 


winner for exhibit of five fleeces from 


three rams and two ewes: Vern Swanson, 


assistant professor, Wool Department, Colorado State University, and Dean Visintainer 
of Craig, who exhibited the champion ram fleece. 


Ist Colorado Wool Show Successful 


HE Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 

tion’s venture into wool show fields 
was a marked success. Their first an- 
nual show held in conjunction with the 
convention at Salida, July 21-24, 1958, 
was marked with keen interest and an 
excellent display of fleeces. 

Bill Hofmann of Montrose took the 
sweepstake award for five fleeces from 
two yearling rams, one mature ram and 
two mature ewes. There were some 117 
entries competing for this top honor. 

Louis Visintainer & Son of Craig won 
the champion ram fleece trophy with 
Bill Hofmann showing the reserve 
champion ram fleece. The champion 
fleece weighed 15 pounds with an esti- 
mated clean yield of 8% pounds. The 


September, 1958 


reserve champion ram fleece weighed 
16 pounds. 

The champion ewe fleece was shown 
by Ed Guyman of La Jara, and the re- 
serve by J. W. Tubbs of Ignacio. The 
weights of the fleeces were 1215 and 
12 pounds respectively. 

In the Junior Division, Michael Sul- 
livan, 4-H member from Redvale, had 
the champion fleece. 

Participation awards were also given 


county agents and local wool growers’ 


associations based on quantity and 
quality of entries. Winners of first 
places in this division were: Moffat 
County Agent Jim Gregory of Craig, 
and the Routt-Moffat Wool Growers 
Association, also of Craig, Colorado. 


“Percentagewise the amount of lamb 
imported in comparison to our yearly 
national production is small, but cer- 
tainly the fact that imports increased 
by 300 percent in a single year, and 
the knowledge they will probably con- 
tinue to increase, should be of great 
concern to all of us,” Mr. Eyherabide 
said. He also discussed efforts to secure 
accurate information on importations 
and the need for establishment of im- 
port quotas as means of lessening the 
import threat. 

Reed A. Phillips, Office of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., reflecting the thinking of Gov- 
ernment leaders, said that foreign trade 
should be looked upon as a two-way 
street. “The livestock and meat indus- 
try should recognize the value of for- 
eign markets as outlets for surplus 
production of livestock products,” Mr 
Phillips said. “Price effects of imports 
for the United States are offset by ad- 
vantages from export.” 

Orderly lamb marketing drew consid- 
erable attention in the lamb panel dis- 
cussion. No final conclusion was 
reached as to how this might be accom- 
plished, but there was general recogni- 
tion that it was something sheepmen 
should strive for continually. 

The lamb panel was moderated by 
Stuart R. Ward, secretary of the Com- 
monwealth Club of California. Mem- 
bers included: Dr. Alvin Carpenter, 
U. C. Extension livestock economist; 
President Dominic Eyherabide; Howard 
W. Eastwood, manager, Wilson & Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; J. R. Broadbent, 
president, Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
ton; Don Phipps, Safeway Stores, 
Inc.: Ernest A. Gunther, Solano Meat 
Company, Vallejo, and W. Hugh Baber 
of Chico. 

President Don Clyde of the National 
Wool Growers Association broke the 
good news to the California convention 
that extension of the National Wool Act 
had been practically assured that day 
(August 14) by House passage of the 
general farm bill with the wool act as 
one of its sections. 

Citing renewal of the National Wool 
Act as the result of concentrated co- 
operative effort by wool growers, Presi- 
dent Clyde stressed the need for 
building up State and National wool 
growers’ associations. Through united 
effort, he felt the sheep industry could 
rise above such problems as imports 
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and the use of synthetics, and continue 
to prosper. 

Jerry Sotola, Agricultural 
ment of Armour and Company—a 
popular speaker at sheepmen’s conven- 
tions—told of important developments 
in anima] nutrition, the use of feed sup- 
plements, growth stimulants, artificial 
insemination, pelleting of feeds and 
other technical advances in livestock 
management. 

W. P. Rickard of Manchester was 
elected president. He succeeds Dominic 
Eyherabide, who has headed the Cali- 
fornia Association so efficiently since 
June, 1956. J. P. Laborde of Stockton 
succeeds Lyle Cook of Cedarville, as 
vice president. W. P. (Chet) Wing is 
secretary. 

California’s 98th convention 
rounded out with two special luncheons 
and a dinner-dance with these featured 
speakers: Dr. Clair E. Terrill, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, 
Beltsville, Maryland; John Morley, 
distinguished foreign correspondent; 
and Dr. Norris E. Bradford, director 
of the Alimos Scientific Labora- 
tory. 

Important action taken by the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association is 
shown in the following digest of res- 
olutions: 


Depart- 
very 


was 


Los 


LAMB 


Condemned buying methods of certain 
packing and processing interests during the 
past spring lamb marketing season in de- 
manding exorbitant weight discounts when 
purchasing lambs. 

Urged favorable support of the CWGA 
to the American Sheep Producers Council 
in the referendum to be held in conjunction 
with the extension of the Wool Act. 

Requested Association in conjunction with 
other industry segments to investigate ad- 
visability of discontinuing lamb grading. 

Urged the Federal Government to give 
proper recognition to California State Meat 
Inspection so that State inspected plants 
can enjoy same privileges of federally in- 
spected plants. 

Requested that 
inspection records, 
eign livestock and 


USDA from its import 
compile reports of for- 
meat imports, on a 
species and class basis, by ports of entry 
and make such reports publicly available 
through its Livestock Marketing Service. 

Urgently requested establishment by Con- 
gress of import quotas on livestock, dressed 
meats, and livestock products. 

Reaffirmed former declarations condemn- 
ing the practice of consignment killing and 
shipping of lambs to a packing house on a 
net basis which depresses the markets and 
results in loss to producers. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT 


tecommended that a comprehensive plan 
for maximum control and ultimate elimina- 
tion of noxious and destructive plant 
invaders be thoroughly explored by those 
best qualified in the fields of research in 
conjunction with the weed control committee 
of the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Asked that Association officers further 
investigate reports of taxation of posses- 
sion leases with a view ts safeguarding the 
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ANIMAL HEALTH REPORT 
1958 


eps June 
Disease Eradication Section, 


Research Service, 
showed 31 flocks in which 
been found, all of them in 
ern and Eastern States. 

Blue tongue was reported in eight 
flocks; one in Utah, one in Arizona and 
six in Texas. 

For the fiscal 
1958, scabies was 
flocks, as against 684 flocks in the 
vious fiscal year. 

Fewer incidences of 
were noted in fiscal 1958 
with 215 in fiscal 1957. 

Scrapie was diagnosed in seven flocks 
compared to twelve the previous year. 


Special 

Avri- 
USDA. 
had 
West- 


report of the 


cultural 
scabies 


Middle 


year ended June 30, 
diagnosed in 726 


pre- 


blue tongue 
142 compared 
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interest of livestock raisers grazing Federal 


and State lands. 
GRAZING 


Supported the Department of Fish and 
Game in its establishment of antlerless deer 
hunts in designated management units. 

Commended the Defense Department and 
the House Armed Services Committee for 
approval of a plan to dispose of close to 
50,000 unused acres in the Camp Beale area 
and requested concurrence in the plan by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee to 
advance the time when this idle acreage can 
be restored to its former owners and make 
its contribution to the economic well-being 
of California. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


Deplored the action of the National Suf- 
folk Sheep Association which has gone on 
record not to cooperate with Federal offi- 
cials in a program to eradicate scrapie. 

Commended USDA on its aggressive 
stand on scrapie and strongly urged it not 
to modify present program until research 
develops better methods. 

Commended the Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Division of the USDA for promptness 
in arranging for a team of scientists to 
visit Scotland to study enzootic abortion 
of ewes; also requested USDA be furnished 
adequate funds for research on this disease. 

Urged School of Veterinary Medicine at 
Davis to establish a foot rot research pro- 
gram. 

Urged USDA to proceed at earliest pos- 
sible date with plans now under considera- 
tion for an interstate quarantine regulation 
on sheep scabies and an intensive eradica- 
tion program. 

Thanked wool growers who had contrib- 
uted to a summer pneumonia program, and 
the Regents of the University of California 
who made the campaign possible. 

Urged enactment of Congressman Ha- 
gen’s bill, H. R. 12892 which would allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture to recognize Cali- 
fornia State Meat Inspection. 

Urged California Department of Agricul- 
ture to effect capture and destroy in a 
humane manner wild burros outside the 
sanctuary in Inyo County where they create 
a serious overgrazing condition, damage 
waterholes and other range improvements 
and prevent livestock from using water de- 
velopments. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Urged every effort be made to obtain 
transportation rates that will reduce high 
cost of pasture-to-pasture movement of 
sheep. 

Favored request of National Wool Grow- 
ers Association for a reduction in rates on 
wool in the grease, eastbound. 


WOOL 


Commended ASPC, Wool 
knit Associates and Woolen and 
of America as well as branches of the wool 
trade for their extensive and efficient pro- 
motional and educational work on wool. 

Commended Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice of USDA for their new wool processing 
and testing laboratory being constructed 
at Albany, California. 

Commended NWGA President Don Clyde 
and all those who have worked so hard for 
the extension of the National Wool Act; 
also commended the legislator friends of 
the sheep industry in Congress for their 
great help. 

Urgently requested University of Califor- 
nia to test the relative effect of different 
branding fluids on shearling lamb pelts and 
to test the durability and scourability of 
various fluids on 12 months’ wool; also 
urged that additional publicity be given to 
growers on the deleterious effects of some 
branding fluids on shearling pelts. 

Asked the University of California at 
Davis to conduct an experiment to deter- 
mine the practical use of nose branding 
with dye for identification of sheep. 


ANIMAL CONTROL 


Bureau, Wool- 
Worsteds 


PREDATORY 


Expressed appreciation to members of 
Congress for appropriations for predatory 
animal and rodent control and urged that 
such appropriation be maintained for the 
future. 

Commended State Department of Health 
for its intensive and fine work toward con- 
trol and eradication of rabies; urged that 
work be continued. 

Commended California Fish and Game 
Department for past service and expressed 
the hope that they would continue their 
fine work. 

Requested Fish and Game Department 
to extend bear control and not permit any 
cessation of present law. 

Commended Fish and Wildlife Service of 
California State Department of Agriculture 
for excellent work in cooperation with other 
groups during the past fiscal year which 
has resulted in a substantial increase in the 
number of predators taken. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Urged that the State, the University of 
California, and the legislature do everything 
in their power to establish the proposed 
soil and moisture laboratory for the western 
States at Davis, California. 

Requested new legislation to exempt agri- 
culture from smog control laws. 

Reiterated necessity of State and county 
regulations to provide protection to live- 
stock industry from injurious sprays, insec- 
ticides, weed killers, soil sterilizers or 
poisonous plants that have drifted on to 
land on which livestock are grazed. 

Endorsed the action of the California 
Range Association to import herders. 

Commended Association members for fi- 
nancial support and loyal cooperation in 
Association efforts. 

Stood for a moment of silent prayer in 
memoriam for members and friends who 
have departed during the year. 

Expressed appreciation to all who had 
contributed to the success of the convention. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Hot Weather Boosts 


Sheep Production Costs 


ECORD-breaking hot weather has 

depleted Washington ranges this 
year and it seems certain that the num- 
ber of lambs marketed fat from the 
mountains will be considerably below 
normal. This is the kind of year that 
makes a sheepman take a long look at 
his production costs and, usually, he 
doesn’t like what he sees. 

The sheep industry has not been able 
to keep up with some other segments of 
agriculture in reducing production 
costs. It isn’t hard to see why. Sheep 
require a lot of labor and don’t lend 
themselves to mechanization. Labor is 
the most expensive thing you can buy 
today and it is likely to keep getting 
higher. I expect that, over the years, 
we will work out cheaper ways of doing 
many of the jobs that go on around a 
sheep outfit but this is going to be slow. 
I think that at this time we can make 
faster progress toward reducing the 
cost of producing lamb and_ wool 
through improving the productivity of 
the breeding herd than in any other 
way. 

It costs little, if any, more to keep a 
high-producing ewe than a marginal 
producer. The profits from the two 
sheep, however, will be many dollars 
apart. I have never seen a band of 
sheep that was so uniform that the 
average production of the group 
couldn’t be substantially improved 
through a careful program of selection 
and breeding. Herd improvement takes 
time and a good deal of work but it 
can pay big dividends, and with the 
prospect of continually rising costs 
ahead of us, I think it is going to have 
to be done. 

—Wm. McGregor, President 

Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
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J. R. Broadbent 


Utah Ranchers Plagued 
By ‘Modern’ Rustlers 


A return of livestock rustling of early 
pioneer days has been developing 
in Utah. Some contend that this live- 
stock stealing is just a continuation, 
but in place of the bold and daring raids 
by horseback, a modified version of 
rustling is taking place. 

The livestock thief of today has mod- 
ernized equipment. He drives up in a 
truck, loads the livestock, both cattle 
and sheep, at the most distant point 
from the caretaker, often being un- 
observed. Earmarks and brands are 
mutilated and there is always someone 
ready to purchase the stock at a low 
price. Little is known of the number of 
animals killed and slaughtered for their 
meat, although there are numerous in- 
stances where calves have been slaugh- 
tered on the range. 

Where cattle rustling and sheep steal- 
ing in the pioneer days usually exacted 
the supreme penalty and the thief sur- 
rendering his life without court action, 
the modern version often is a light sen- 
tence, such as a fine of $10 to $50, when 
it has cost three or four times the 
amount to convict the thief. It is going 
to require considerable public senti- 
ment to have the courts deal out a pen- 
alty commensurate to the crime against 
society. 

The Utah Wool Growers are making 
an effort through the Governor and 
State officials to have the courts be less 
lenient in cases where there are con- 
victions. 


William McGregor 
Utah Washington 
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Andrew D. Little Dan Fulton 


idaho Montana 





ith 
R. A. Smiley T. A. Kincaid, Jr. 
South Dakota Texas 





Howard Flitner 


Wyoming 


To the end of stopping the modern 
thief, the Utah Wool Growers are offer- 
ing a reward of $300 for the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of those stealing 
sheep. We are hopeful that we can sto} 
this preying upon the sheep industry. 

—J. R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers 


Market Information 
Pool Urged for Lambs 


HERE has been some discussion on 
ways and means to achieve a more 
even distribution of lamb shipments. 

I would say that in order to have a 
program of this kind, it would be neces- 
sary to have a lamb shippers’ informa- 
tion service on an area or national 
level. Either of several agencies could 
handle this service. 

Each lamb shipper would be required 
to send this service organization infor- 
mation as to anticipated lamb numbers. 
kind and date of shipment, also whether 
to be sold in the country, at auctions, 
or on a central market. 

Then the shipper would be advised 
by the service organization as to the 
number of lambs, kind, etc., to be 
shipped or sold on the various dates, 
and also advise the shipper the best 
dates to go to market. 

This is my thinking on the subject 
in condensed form. I would be willing 
to participate in any program that has 
had proper study in regard to more even 
distribution of lambs. I do not think a 
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From State Presidents . 





weekly basis is enough. To be workable, 
it should be over a much longer period. 
The success of such an undertaking 
would depend upon the full cooperation 
of all lamb shippers. It is a certainty 
it would pay dividends. 
L. Elton Gent, President 


Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 


Conservation Issue 
Views Clarified 


M* comments of last month have 
i brought forth a couple of inquiries 
as to what I have against the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Actually I didn’t 
have the SCS in mind at all. I was aim- 
ing at the conservationists, not the 
SCS. There isn’t much wrong with it 
except that naughty word “conserva- 
tion” in the name. 

Where the SCS isn’t too fouled up 
with Federal land administrators and 
conservationists, it gets a pretty good 
job done. Such has been the _ in 
Texas. The resolutions which the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association has 
had commending the work of the SCS, 
have originated in Texas. 

The following appears in the official 
History of the American Society of 
Range Management under the heading, 
“Membership Requirements.” 

“There was general agreement on the 
admission of those actually engaged in 
what were called the technical aspects 
of range management, but less agree- 
ment on the admission of all ranchers, 
particularly those some members 
thought had exploited their lands. The 
proposal was finally made from the 
floor that ranchers be admitted only 
if they were ‘conservation ranchers,’ 
and after an examination by Society 
representatives revealed they actually 
had ‘a good crop of grass’ on their 
lands.” 

This seemed like a good idea until 
the Chief of Range Management of the 
Soil Conservation Service suggested 
that the organization should be a dem- 
ocratic one and the same requirements 
should be applied to all classes of mem- 
When the Federal land managers 
considered themselves meeting the 
criteria they proposed for ranchers, 
they wanted none of it, so the proposal 
lost, and ranchers are today eligible 
for membership in the Society whether 
they are ‘conservation ranchers’ or not. 

Prior to that time the same Chief, 
Range Division, SCS, had written urg- 
ing organization of all range men and 
in part had said, “In our direct rela- 
tionship with ranchers we have had 
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an opportunity to gain an insight into 
methods of dealing with livestock oper- 
ators, and practical ways of helping 
them solve some of their range conser- 
vation problems, that many range men 
who have been concerned exclusively 
with public lands have not had.” 

At a later time this same individual 
in a letter had this to say, “I am con- 
vinced that the conservation job in this 
country will never get done until the 
ranchers and other people who live on 
and make their living from the land, 
assume the major responsibility for the 
job and undertake to get it done. While 
this may be heresy to an old-time ad- 
ministrator of Federal lands, I think it 
applies to such lands fully as 
much as to those in private ownership.” 

I learned the elements of range man- 
agement from my father and his con- 
temporaries who started earning their 
living from the soil in the nineties 
after the range cattle companies (for 
whom some of them had worked) went 
broke in the hard winter of 1886-7. The 
modern researchers are doing very well. 
At their will have 


also, 


present speed they 
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Association Events 
National Wool 
Oregon. 


National 
26-29, 1959: 
Portland, 


January Growers’ Con- 


vention, 
Conventions and Meetings 

October 29-31: Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Douglas, Wyoming 

November 9-11: Washington 
tion, Yakima, Washington 

November 11:13: Idaho Wool 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

December 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
vention, Dallas, Texas. 

January 14-17, 1959: American Cattlemen's Conven- 
tion, Omaha Nebraska. 

January 15: Utah Wool Marketing Association Meet- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 16-17: Utah Wool Growers’ 
Lake City, Utah. 

January 26-29: National 
Portland, Oregon. 


Convention, 


Wool Growers’ Conven- 


Growers’ Convention, 


Con- 


Convention, Salt 


Wool Growers’ Convention, 


Sales 

September 9-10: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

September 13: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, 
Idaho. 

September 18: 
Montana. 

September 18-19: Western South Dakota Stud Ram 
Show and Sale, Newell, South Dakota. 

September 24: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders, Inc. 
Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

= 23-24: Wyoming Ram Sale, 
min 

Sesteutins 25: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sheep 
Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 6: Valley Livestock Auction Co. 
Sale, Grand Junction, Colorado. 

October 9: Utah State Ram Sale, 

October 13: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, 

Shows 

October 17-25: American Royal Live Stock 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Show, Cow Palace, San Francisco, California. 

November 14-19: Golden Spike Livestock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 28-December 6: International Live Stock 
Exposition, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

January 16-24, 1959: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 13-22: San Antonio Stock Show and Rodeo, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

February 25-March 8: Houston Fat Stock Show and 
Rodeo, Houston, Texas. 


«eA 


Pocatello, 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 


Wyo- 


Casper 


Range Ram 


Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Colorado. 


and Horse 


caught up with the ranchers of 1900 by 
about the year 2000. 

But much of my inspi 
thusiasm has come from the SCS, also 
some down-to-earth methodology tools 
to assist in attaining range manage- 
ment. It was before 1948 that SCS 
tossed out the window the faulty old 
range survey method of management. 
Today, 10 years later, the National For- 
est which I traveled in yesterday is 
only beginning to put in transects so 
they can someday start. practicing 
range management by condition and 
trend as my father would have done 
50 years ago if not prevented from 
doing so by the Federal Government. 

Today, if I had range land plowed 
up and denuded, I would be receiving 
conservation payments and I would be 
a conservationist. 

The thing I would most like to be on 
this earth is a person with some knowIl- 
edge of the science and the art of range 
management, the thing I would least 
like to be is a conservationist who re 
ceives conservation payments for de- 
nuding the earth. 

If we are to have range 
we must throw conservation out the 
window and practice range manage 
ment. I think SCS will help us. 
—Dan Fulton, President 

Montana Wool Growers Association 


ration and en- 


management, 


Need for Investigation 


of Candidates Cited 


have wondered many times during our 
fight to extend the Wool Act if we 
will ever have people in Congress in 
sufficient numbers who believe in pro- 
tecting American industry so that such 
temporary legislation will not be neces- 
sary. It looks favorable for the sheep 
business for a few more years now that 
the Wool Act has finally been ex- 
tended, but what about the situation in 
three years from now? Will we have the 
same hard fight, or will something 
change the attitude of our Government? 
Better know the man you vote for 
and do a little campaigning! 
—Stanley Ellison, President 
Nevada Wool Growers Assn. 


FHUUVNUUUACUNNUOEGUONUAOVUUAUOSOOGEAOUGAEUAUO GAA 
CORRECTION: MISPLACED CREDIT 


Two of the three lamb dish photo- 
graphs—the crown roast and the shoul- 
der chop—used on the August cover of 
the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER were 
erroneously credited to the American 
Sheep Producers Council. They came 
from the National Livestock and Meat 
3oard. Sorry! 
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Mt. Haggin Targhee Fleece 
Tops National Wool Show 


{ Targhee ram fleece entered by Mt. 
‘A Haggin Livestock Company, Ana- 
conda, Montana, won the grand cham- 
pion award in the 6th National Wool 
Show. 

Close to 100 fleeces competed for 
honors in this year’s show at the Live- 
stock Coliseum in Ogden, Utah, August 
19 to 21. Russell R. Keetch, sheep and 
wool extension specialist at the Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah, manages 
the show. This year’s judging was done 
by Scott A. Smith and Jim Elliott of 
Salt Lake City. 

Reserve champion in the show was a 
fleece entered by Benny Moran of Lov- 
ington, New Mexico, in the fine wool 
section of the Farm Market Class. 

A Rambouillet ewe fleece shown by 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc., 
of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, received the 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association trophy for the best Ram- 
bouillet fleece. The Mt. Haggin Live- 
stock Company was awarded trophies 
for the best Targee and Columbia ram 
fleeces. A Panama fleece entered by 
Harry Meuleman of Rupert, Idaho won 
the Panama Association trophy. 


RAMBOUILLET RAM CLASS 
1. Wynn Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Wynn Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
RAMBOUILLET EWE CLASS 
1. John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
2. Wynn Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
3. Wynn Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
1. Wynn Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
COLUMBIA RAM CLASS 
1. Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, 
Montana 
2. Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, 
Montana 
3. John T. Kelly, Emerald Ranch, Red 
Lodge, Montana 
1. H. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 
COLUMBIA EWE CLASS 
1. Faxon Sheep Co., Powell, Wyoming 
U. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
John T. Kelly, Red Lodge, Montana 
1. Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, 
Montana 
TARGHEE RAM CLASS 
1. Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, 
Montana 
Pete Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Pete Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
1. Warren Johnson, Spearfish, South Da- 
kota 
TARGHEE EWE CLASS 
1. Warren Johnson, Spearfish, South Da- 
kota 
2. Warren Johnson, Spearfish, South Da- 
kota 
3. Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, Montana 
4. Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, 
Montana 
OTHER BREED CLASSES (RAMS) 
1. Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 
2. Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 
3. Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, 
Montana 
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NWGA trophy for the grand champion fleece of the National Wool Show was 


awarded a beautiful Targhee fleece entered by Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, 
Anaconda, Montana. Mt. Haggin’s shepherd, John Hutchison, received the 
trophy from Russell R. Keetch, show manager. 


OTHER BREED CLASSES (EWES) 
1. Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 
2. Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 

Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 
1. Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 

MARKET CLASS (Range) 

Fine Wool 
1. Slaughter Ranch, Piacho, New Mexico 

2. Warren Johnson, Spearfish, South Da 

kota 
3. Vern Keller, Fishtail, Montana 

One-half Blood Wool 
1. Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 
2. Vern Keller, Fishtail, Montana 

j 


3. Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, 
Montana 
1. Hughes Livestock Co., Stanford, Mon- 


tana 
Three-eighths Blood 
1. Fuller Ranch, Piacho, New Mexico 
2. Vern Keller, Fishtail, Montana 
3. Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, 
Montana 
MARKET CLASS (Farm) 
Fine Wool 
1. Benny Moran, Lovington, New Mexico 
2. Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, Montana 
3. Wm. Boylan, Bozeman, Montana 
One-half Blood 
1. John T. Kelly, Red Lodge, Montana 
Three-eighths Blood 
R. P. Schmitt, Stanford, Montana 
2. T. U. Meuleman, Carey, Idaho 
}. John T. Kelly, Red Lodge, Montana 
4. John T. Kelly, Red Lodge, Montana 
One-fourth Blood 
1. Murial Day, Alder, Montana 





National Wool Growers Association: 
Grand Champion Fleece 

Western Wool Handlers Association: 
Reserve Champion Fleece 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association: 
Champion Rambouillet Fleece 

Columbia Sheep Breeders Association: 
Champion Columbia Fleece 

U. S. Targhee Sheep Association: 
Champion Targhee Fleece 


American Panama Registry Association: 


Champion Panama Fleece 





TROPHY AWARDS 


John K. 


Famous TV star Russell Arms delighted 
hundreds of sheepmen and their friends 
with his singing at the annual lamb bar- 
becue the evening of the first National Ram 
Sale day at the Ogden Municipal Stadium 








Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, 
Anaconda, Montana (Targhee) 

Benny Moran, Lovington, New Mexicc 
Market Class (Farm) 

Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Inc., Mt. Pleasant, Utah (Ewe) 


Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, 
Anaconda, Montana (Ram) 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, 
Anaconda, Montana (Ram) 
Harry Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho 


F. R. Marshall 
Columbias ‘Pay’ Tribute 
to Late F. R. Marshall 


UGUST 21, 1958, would have been a 
4% great day for the late F. R. Mar- 
shall, former secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. For on that 
date, a Columbia ram topped the Na- 
tional Ram Sale for the first time in 
the 43-year history of that event. 

It was largely under the supervision 
of F. R. Marshall, then in charge of 
sheep and wool investigations, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture (1913-1920), that this 
breed of sheep was developed at the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station at Du- 
bois, Idaho, the original cross of a 
Lincoln ram on Rambouillet ewes hav- 
ing been made in 1912. 

Columbias made their first public 
appearance at the 5th National Ram 
Sale, at the State Fair Grounds, Salt 
Lake City, August 30-31-September 1-2, 
1920. The U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta- 
tion entered a pen of six rams in the 
that sale. They brought $40 a head as 
compared to the overall sale average of 
$75.95 on the 2,189 rams sold. (The year 
1920 was a recession year, and that fact 
was undoubtedly reflected in ram sale 
prices. ) 

From the rather humble start in 
1920, Columbia popularity has steadily 
risen. The breed topped the registered 
pen averages in the 1956 National Ram 
Sale and the range pen averages last 
year. Their record this year includes 
the highest selling stud ram, top aver- 
ages in studs and range pens, and the 
highest breed average. 

Columbias have paid their own trib- 
ite to the late F. R. Marshall, other 
workers in the sheep division of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
breeders who have contributed to the 
levelopment of this breed of sheep. 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 


AVERAGE SALE PRICES, 1956, 1957, 1958 


COLUMBIAS: 

Single Studs 

Reg. Pens of 5 

Range Rams 

Total Columbias 
Sold & Averages 


RAMBOUILLETS: 

Single Studs 

Reg. Pens of 5 

Range Rams 

Total Rambouillets 
Sold & Averages 


SUFFOLKS: 

Single Studs 

Reg. Pens of 5 

Range Rams 
Yearlings 
Lambs 

Total Suffolks 
Sold & Averages 


HAMPSHIRES: 

Single Studs 

Reg. Pens of 5 

Range Rams 

Total Hampshires 
Sold & Averages 


PANAMAS: 
Single Studs 00 
Reg. Pens of 5 f 50 
Range Rams 33 9] 
Total Panamas 

Sold & Averages 


TARGHEES: 

Reg. Pens of 5 

Range Rams 

Total Targhees 
Sold & Averages 


CROSSBREDS: 
Suffolk-Hampshire 169 
Rambouillet-Columbia.. 10 
Rambouillet-Lincoln 30 
Rambouillet-Suffolk 


103.64 
75.00 


81.25 


Total Rams 1135 
Total Rams 1066 


Total Rams 1061 


No Price 
Sold Per Head 


296.05 
191.67 
140.17 


159.43 


167.45 


159.05 


187.50 
104.58 
107.14 


128.33 
90.00 
106.88 


104.91 109.80 


125.00 
100.00 120.00 


100.00 122 50 


94.08 
140.00 
130.00 

55.00 


114.39 
82.50 
131.58 
Average $109.36 


Average $151.90 


Average $160.00 
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Top registered Suffolk pen sold by Walter P. Hubbard & Son, 
Junction City, Oregon, to Fairbanks Livestock Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Shown are, left to right, Woodey Searle, 
Vernal, Utah; Lynn R. Fairbanks, Salt Lake City; Mr. Hubbard 
and Charles Buffum, shepherd of the Hubbard flock. Price: $540 
per head. 








Fred M. Laidlaw, left, Carey, Idaho, purchaser, and Alden Olsen 
of Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah, consignors, with the 
top Suffolk range pen. Price $390 per head. 


Ist Columbia Tops National Ram Sale 


As Buyers Boost Prices to 7-Year High 


( N Monday, August 18, Congress strengthened the sheep 
industry by passage of the National Wool Act extension. 
The following Wednesday and Thursday, August 20 and 21, 
sheepmen firmly expressed confidence in the strength of 
their industry by paying the highest prices in seven years 
for premium-quality breeding stock. 

The strong “vote” of confidence came from 133 buyers 
from 15 States and Canada at the 43rd Annual National Ram 
Sale, conducted in the Golden Spike Livestock Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 

For the most part, buyers at the two-day sale made fre- 
quent, though hesitating, bids on the rams from the time 
the first lot entered the sales ring. After bidding was com- 
pleted and final calculations made, prices on 1,061 head of 
the Nation’s best rams had attained an average of $160 
some 5 percent higher than the $151.90 average paid for 1066 
rams in 1957, and some 44 percent higher than the 1956 
average of $109.36 paid on 1135 rams. 


Whiteface Prices Up 


For the second consecutive year, prices on whitefaced, 
wool-producing breeds advanced sharply, particularly on 
Columbias, which for the first time in the history of the 
National Ram Sale not only topped all breeds for overall 
average price, but also produced the top-selling ram at the 
sale. It was the first time in several years that the heavy- 
lamb producing Suffolks had been surpassed in overall 
average by a whitefaced breed. 

The top-selling Columbia, a massive, fine-wooled stud, 
consigned by R. J. “Bob” Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado, 
brought $2,050 from D. A. Scholten, owner of the S&T Ranch, 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada. The ram sold during the 
afternoon bidding on the second day of the sale. 

During the Thursday morning sales session, a large- 
boned, rugged Rambouillet stud sold for $1600 to the Cun- 
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ningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Oregon. It had _ been 
consigned to the sale by the Nielson Sheep Co., Ephraim, 
Utah. 

On the opening day of the National, several Suffolk studs 
also brought top prices. A heavy-boned, thick-chested year- 
ling consigned by M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho, sold on a 
bid of $1200 from Fred Laidlaw, Carey, Idaho. Earlier, 
another big Suffolk stud had brought $1025 to consignor 
Earl Armacost, Cambridge, Idaho, from Mallon and Vivion, 
Walden, Colorado. The first ram to go into the sales ring 
at the 43rd annual National sold for $800 to the Koyama 
Farms, Hardin, Montana. It had been brought to Ogden by 
F. A. and Marian M. Coble, Winters, California. 


Dixon Message Read 


As the sale got under way Wednesday morning, Sale 
Manager Edwin E. Marsh welcomed buyers and consignors 
and told them of the passage of the National Wool Act ex- 
tension by both houses of Congress. Following the an- 
nouncement, he introduced Dr. John Dixon, Ogden, son of 
Utah Congressman Henry Aldous Dixon, who read a tele- 
gram from his father, expressing best wishes for a successful 
sale and giving information on the Wool Act. 

President Don Clyde of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation next praised the industry for its “cooperative effort” 
in securing extension of the National Wool Act and encour- 
aged buyers to take advantage of the excellent breeding stock 
present at the sale to help them “breed better and better 
sheep.” 

Following the introduction of J. B. Wilson, secretary of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, the sale got under 
way in earnest. There were many outstanding individual 
sales. Information concerning those who purchased and sold 
rams, plus prices paid, is contained in the “Sale in Detail” 
report on the following page. 
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THE SALE IN DETAIL 


SUFFOLKS 
Earl Armacost, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 11, 1 Stud Yearling to Mallon & Vivion, Walden, 
Colorado 

Lot 34, 5 Registered Yearlings to 
Walden, Colorado 

Lot 53, 5 Range Yearlings to John Armstrong & Sons, 
Ephraim, Utah 

Let 73, 5 Range Yearlings to Bill Smith, 1424 Warm 
Springs Avenue, Boise, Idaho 

Lot 81, 5 Range Yearlings to Lee 
Utah 


R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Mallon & Vivion, 


Petersen, Hyrum, 


Lot 35, 5 Registered Lambs to Woodey B. Searle & 


Sons, Vernal, Utah 
M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho 


Stud Tooele, 


Lot 5, 1 Yearling to Howard Clegg, 
Utah 

Lot 20, 1 Stud 
Carey, Idaho 

Lot 41, 4 Registered Yearlings to Hatch Brothers Co., 


Woods Cross, Utah 


Roy C. Blakley, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 10, 1 Stud Yearling to Lauren Sanderson, Monte 
Vista, Colorado 

Lot 36, 5 Registered Yearlings to 
Company, Loyalton, California 

Lot 60, 5 Range Yearlings to 
Tremonton, Utah 


Yearling to Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., 


Lucky Livestock 


Neville C. Hunsaker, 


Carl Bumgarner, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 62, 5 Range Yearlings to T. T. Wright, 2330 Berk- 
eley St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lot 76, 5 Range Yearlings to 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming 


Suffolk stud topper sold by M. W. Becker, Rupert, 


Idaho, with Mrs. Becker. Purchased by Fred 
Laidlaw, Inc., Carey, Idaho. Price: $1,200. 


(Ogden Standard-Examiner 


Price 


Per Head 


$1,025.00 


M. 


Photo) 


170.00 
130.00 
120.00 


115.00 


100.0 


475.00 
.200.00 


190.00 


375.00 
180.00 


180.00 


&5.00 


90.00 


. F. Burger, Ontario, Oregon 
R. Meek 


Lot 16, 1 Stud Yearling to J. Company, 
Preston, Idaho 

Lot 42, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lucky Livestock 
Company, Loyalton, California 

Lot 66, 5 Range Yearlings to Lucky Livestock Com- 


pany, Loyalton, California 


B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho 


Lot 51, 5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, Route 
2, Blackfoot, Idaho 

Lot 72,5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, Route 
2, Blackfoot, Idaho . 

Lot 80, 11 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Morgan, 
Utah 

Lot 85, 5 Range Yearlings to T. T. Wright, 2330 Berk- 
eley St., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lot 86,6 Range Yearlings to Andrew Katseanes, Route 
2, Blackfoot, Idaho 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 18, 1 Stud Yearling to Koyama Farms, Hardin, 
Montana 

Lot Registered Yearlings to 
Company, Loyalton, California 

Lot 56, 5 Range Yearlings to Lucky Livestock Com- 
pany, Loyalton, California 

Lot 75, 10 Range Yearlings to R. W. 
Utah 

Lot 2. & 
Morgan, 


Lucky Livestock 


28, 5 


Davis, Lehi, 


Range Yearlings to Mortenson Brothers, 


Utah 
Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 32, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lucky Livestock 
Company, Loyalton, California 
Lot 49, 5 Range Yearlings to Lucky Livestock Com- 


pany, Loyalton, California 


C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 


Lot 12, 1 Stud Yearling to Allied Land & Livestock 
Company, Elko, Nevada 

Lot 38, 5 Registered Yearlings to Joseph O. Fawcett & 
Sons, Henefer, Utah 

Lot 54,5 Range Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, Fruita, 


Colorado 


F. A. & Marian M. Coble, Winters, California 


Lot 1, 1 Stud Yearling to Koyama Farms, Hardin, 
Montana ; 

Lot 18, 1 Stud Yearling to Earl Nielsen, Nephi, Utah 

Lot 27, 5 Registered Yearlings to Charles Redd, La 
Sal, Utah 


Fairbanks Live Stock Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lot 67, 5 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Union 
Stockyards, Ogden, Utah 
George Hall, Nephi, Utah 


Lot 50, 5 Range Yearlings to Jean P. Etcheverry, 


Rupert, Idaho 


J. R. Hays & Son, Idcho Falls, Idaho 


Lot 68, 5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
2, Blackfoot, Idaho 


toute 


Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah 
Lot 63, 5 Range Yearlings to Martin Lee Sullivan, 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming 


Mrs. Chas. Howland & Son, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 15, 1 Stud Yearling to C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, 
Idaho 

Lot 40, 5 Registered Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, 
Fruita, Colorado 

Lot 65, 5 Range Yearlings to Reuel F. Jacobson, 243 
East 5th North, Provo, Utah . 

Let 78, 5 Range Yearlings to Bruce Peterson, Hyrum, 
Utah 


250.00 
140.00 


175.00 


250.00 
180.00 
155.00 
175.00 


145.00 


550.00 
190.00 
180.00 
145.00 


135.00 


170.00 


145.00 


275.00 
135.00 


145.00 


SOU.00 
300.00 


150.00 


30.00 


150.00 


100.00 


90.00 


300.00 
120.00 
125.00 


100.00 
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me . 


Lawson Howland, Cambridge, Idaho 


i Lot 48, 5 Range Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, Fruita, 
i e Colorado . 150.00 


C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 





i Lot 3, 1 Stud Yearling to Dwight Stone, Sharon, Kan- 
q sas i , 725.00 
Lot 19, 1 Stud Yearling to Clifford Blonquist, Coalville, 
ve Utah ; 300.00 
Lot 26, 5 Registered Yearlings to Owen J. Moon 
" Hanna, Utah ..... 180.00 
t! Walter P. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 
| Lot 7, 1 Stud Yearling to H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda 
Springs, Idaho 675.00 
} Let 22, 1 Stud Yearling to Allied Land & Livestock 
Company, Elko, Nevada 550.00 
Lot 24, 1 Stud Yearling to Allan Jenkins, Newton, 
| Utah . ; 500.00 
it Lot 43, 4 Registered Yearlings to Fairbanks Live Stock 
} Company, 221 South West Temple, Salt Lake City, 
| Utah A 540.00 
Reed S. Hymas & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 
ih Lot 57, 5 Range Yearlings to John Armstrong & Sons, 
H | Ephraim, Utah 125.00 
Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah 
Lot 8, 1 Stud Yearling to Thorley Brothers, Cedar 
if City, Utah . i ; 600.00 
it Lot 23, 1 Stud Yearling to Lynn Garner, Centerville, 
j Washington . ; 250.00 
} Lot 30, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. A. Banks & Son, 
| Vernal, Utah 140.00 
Lot 55, 5 Range Yearlings to Juanita C. Smith, 1476 
South Wasatch Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah 150.00 
Lot 74, 5 Range Yearlings to Douglas Haynes, 2060 
‘ : Keller Lane, Salt Lake City, Utah 110.00 
; Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., Carey, Idaho 
i Lot 64, 5 Range Yearlings to Pat Sullivan, Medicine 
\ i A Bow, Wyoming ma f 85.00 
Et Lot 77, 10 Range Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, 
i Fruita, Colorado ..... : 90.00 
At Lot 83, 8 Range Yearlings to Martin Lee Sullivan, 
i | Medicine Bow, Wyoming 95.00 
4 
; 
j W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 
I 
Lot 33, 5 Registered Lambs to F. F. Montoya, Hes- 
perus, Colorado . 80.00 


Myrthen N. Moon, Springville, Utah 


Lot 58, 6 Range Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, Fruita, 
Colorado .... ; 115.00 


Frank W. Nissen, Esparto, California 


Lot 9, 1 Stud Yearling to Hugh Sieber, Molina, Colo- 


ee : . 300.00 
Lot 29, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lucky Livestock 
Company, Loyalton, California 130.00 











Top: Earl Armacost, Cambridge, Idaho, sold the second 
high Suffolk stud to Mallon & Vivion, Walden, Colorado. 
In the background are Mr. Armacost and Charles Vivion. 
Price: $1,025. 










Center, Lou Levy, right, manager of Cunningham Sheep 
Company, Pendleton, Oregon, looks at the highest priced 
Rambouillet stud. Purchased from Nielson Sheep Com- 

pany, Ephraim, Utah. Adin Nielson, left, and Son Richard. 
Price: $1,600. 













Bottom: Top stud Panama ram sold by 
Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho, to John C. 
Garrett of Mayfield, Idaho. Mrs. Garrett 
and daughter Francis are shown with 
Mr. Horn. Price: $225. 
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Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 44, 4 Registered Yearlings to Emory C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lot 47, 5 Range Yearlings to Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc.. 
Carey, Idaho 

Lot 71, 10 Range Yearlings to Lucky Livestock Com- 
pany, Loyalton, California 

Lot 79, 5 Range Yearlings to John and Vance Aagard, 
Fountain Green, Utah ..... 

Lot 84, 5 Range Yearlings to Don Clyde, 340 South 
Main, Heber City, Utah 


Norman G. Olsen, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 69, 5 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Ogden 
Union Stock Yards, Ogden, Utah 


C. R. Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado 


Lot 37, 5 Registered Yearlings to S. E. & John Curry, 
Plainview, Texas 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Lot 25, 5 Registered Yearlings to Ivan Parker. Monte 
Vista, Colorado 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Lot 2, 1 Stud Yearling to Herb Thiessen, New 


Plymouth, Idaho a ; 
Lot 46, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 2300 
Berkeley Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah 


Lot 14, 1 Stud Yearling to Earl Anderson, Meriden Rt. 
B. 168, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Lot 39, 5 Registered Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, 
Fruita, Colorado 

Lot 61, 5 Range Yearlings to W. A. Banks & Son, 
Vernal, Utah . 


D. Warfield, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 70, 5 Range Yearlings to Emmett Elizondo, Fruita, 
Colorado ; : an 


. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 


Lot 6, 1 Stud Yearling to S. E. & John Curry, Plain- 
view, Texas a : 

Lot 21, 1 Stud Lamb to Delbert M. 
Illinois ..... 

Lot 31, 5 Registered Lambs to S. E. & John Curry, 
Plainview, Texas ; 

Lot 52, 9 Range Lambs to B. H. Stringham, Vernal, 
Utah 


Harper, Sciota, 


HAMPSHIRES 
College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 102, 1 Stud Yearling to Lester A. Short, Route 2, 
Durango, Colorado 

Lot 108, 1 Stud Yearling to Eugene Busby, R. R. 4, 
Maryville, Missouri 

Lot 111, 5 Registered Yearlings to Gilbert Livestock 
Company, Alder, Montana 


Mrs. Mary Donohoe, Fishtail, Montana 


Lot 105, 1 Stud Yearling to Mont and Clark Fitzgerald 
Heber City, Utah 

Lot 118, 4 Range Yearlings to Cleo D. Wright, 4288 
South 5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Let 122, 4 Range Yearlings to Daniel H. Ahart, Box 
766, Marysville, California 


Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Lot 104, 1 Stud Yearling to Richard M. Ostrum, Ab- 
sarokee, Montana s 

Lot 119, 5 Range Yearlings to William S. Young, Wan- 
ship, Utah 


Walter P. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 


Lot 106, 1 Stud Yearling to William A. Warner, Rigby, 


Idaho soon 
Lot 109, 1 Stud Yearling to William C. Warner, Rigby, 


Idaho . we 


225.00 
390.00 
200.00 
155.00 


135.00 


165.00 


190.00 


325.01 


140.00 


150.04 


450.00 
4100.00 
170.00 


115.00 


300.00 
425.00 


110.00 


300.00 
75.00 


300.00 


One of two top Hampshire range pens. Purchased by Larry 
Memmott, left, Salt Lake City, for Nick Chournos & Sons, 
Tremonton, Utah. Consigned by Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, 
Utah; Snell Olsen, right. Price: $85 per head. 


Topper in Hampshire studs. D. A. Scholten, president of S & T 
Ranching Company, Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., Canada, purchased 
the ram from Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho. In the back- 
ground are W. K. Matthews, J. R. Matthews, Mr. Scholten, and 
Fenn Wilson, herdmaster for the S & T Ranching Company. 


Price: $750. 


One of the two high placing Suffolk-Hampshire range yearling 
pens sold by Olsen Brothers (Alden, left; Snell, right) Spanish 
Fork, Utah. Purchasers of the two pens were Emory C. Smith 
(center), Salt Lake City, and Nick Chournos & Sons, Tremon- 
ton, Utah. Price: $150 per head. 
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Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho 


Lot 101, 1 Stud Yearling to Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah 

Lot 107, 1 Stud Yearling to D. A. Scholten, President, 
S & T Ranching Company Ltd., Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, Canada 

Lot 110, 5 Registered Yearlings to Gilbert Livestock 
Company, Alder, Montana 

Lot 117, 5 Range Yearlings to Willard Petersen, 
Hyrum, Utah 


Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 115, 5 Registered Yearlings to John T. 
Robertson, Wyoming 

Lot 120, 5 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos & Sons, 
Tremonton, Utah 


Coburn, 


Daniel Roberts, Preston, Idaho 


Lot 116, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lester A. Short, 
R. 2, Box S-30, Durango, Colorado 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Lot 113, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. W. Jamison, 


416 Denton Way, Santa Rosa, California 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Lot 114, 5 Registered Yearlings to Snell Olsen, Spanish 
Fork, Utah 


Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


Lot 103, 1 Stud Yearling to Prescott Brothers and 
Jodie and Herond Hoyt, Kamas, Utah 
Lot 112, 2 Registered Yearlings to Loyd Toone, Croy- 


don, Utah 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Lot 131, 5 Range Lambs to Walter Smith, 1427 South 
13th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lot 139, 5 Range Lambs to Tim O. Butter, Fruitiand, 
Utah ; 


B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho 


Lot 125, 9 Range Yearlings to Andrew Katseanes, 
Route 2, Blackfoot, Idaho 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 130, 5 Range Yearlings to Leo M. Bertagnole, 
1950 East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lot 138, 9 Range Yearlings to Le Roy Thorsen, Bear 
River City, Utah 

Lot 142, 5 Range Yearlings to Garnett Kidd, Route 2, 
Burley, Idaho 

Lot 144, 5 Range Yearlings to Bruce Peterson, Hyrum, 
Utah - 


Covey & Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 


Lot 124, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 
RFD #4, Ogden, Utah 

Lot 135, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 
RFD #4, Ogden, Utah 

Lot 141, 9 Range Yearlings to Leo Sheep Company, 
Rawlins, Wyoming 

Lot 143, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 2330 
Berkeley Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lot 145, 5 Range Yearlings to C. W. Jackson, Rebel 
Creek Ranch, Orovada, Nevada 


Jack Eastman, Provo, Utah 
Lot 132, 5 Range Yearlings to Etcheverry Brothers, 
2764 Van Buren Avenue, Ogden, Utah 
Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Lot 127, 5 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Ogder 
Stock Yards, Ogden, Utah gta 
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350.00 


750.00 
230.00 
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100.00 


R5.00 


110.00 


250.00 


110.00 


275.00 


130.00 


5.00 


95.00 


105.00 


100.00 
75.00 
85.00 


85.00 


110.00 
115.00 

75.00 
100.00 


105.00 


95.00 


100.00 


W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 


Lot 128, 5 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Ogden 
Stock Yards, Ogden, Utah 

Lot 136, 5 Range Lambs to C. W. Jackson, Rebel Creek 
tanch, Orovada, Nevada 


Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 123, 5 Range Yearlings to Emory C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lot 134, 4 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos & Sons, 
Tremonton, Utah 

Lot 140, 4 Range Yearlings to Wesley Aagard, 2216 
Atkin Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 


A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah 


133, 5 Range Yearlings to ¢ Darwin Stillman, 
3510 East 3810 South, Salt Lake City, Utah 


L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 129, 5 Range Lambs to Harry Heath & Son, 
Ogden, Utah 

Lot 37, 4 Range Lambs to Harry Heath & Son, 


Ogden, Utah 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 


5 Range Yearlings to Etcheverry Brothers, 
2764 Van Buren Avenue, Ogden, Utah 

Lot 252, 5 Range Yearlings to Leo Sheep Company, 
wlins, Wyoming 


George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 205, 1 Stud Yearling to McCoy Brothers, Vernal, 
poo Sees 

Lot 215, 1 Stud Yearling to Howard Sheridan, Hoover, 
South Dakota 

Lot 221, 1 Stud Yearling to D. Euray Allred, Fountain 
Green, Utah 

Lot 223, 4 Registered Yearlings to D. Euray Allred, 
Fountain Green, Utah 

Lot 232, 5 Range Yearlings to Howard Sheridan, 
Hoover, South Dakota 

Lot 248, 5 Range Yearlings to Kristine Johnson, 4501 
North Canyon Road, Provo, Utah is 

Lot 258, 9 Range Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, Goshen, 
Utah 

Lot 264, 5 Range Yearlings to Etcheverry Sheep Com- 
pany, Cokeville, Wyoming 


John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 207, 1 Stud Yearling to Pat Rose, Jr., Del Rio, 
Texas . d 

Lot 217, 1 Stud Yearling to D. Euray Allred, Foun- 
tain Green, Utah oe. 

Lot 229, 4 Registered Yearlings to Pat Rose, Jr., Del 
Rio, Texas finde eee eee 

Lot 239, 6 Range Yearlings to Sam F. Allen, Lyman, 
Utah 

Lot 253, 5 Range Yearlings to Vance Taylor, Fremont, 
Utah ; le ; 

Lot 261, 5 Range Yearlings to Leo Sheep Company, 
Rawlins, Wyoming 

Lot 267, 5 Range Yearlings to Ray Eyherabide, 2843 
La Cresta Drive, Bakersfield, California 


F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 241, 5 Range Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep Com- 
pany, Grandview, Idaho ........... ees ee 
Lot 255, 5 Range Yearlings to John H. Beal, Cedar 


City, Utah 
Revel E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 236, 5 Range Yearlings to Etcheverry Brothers, 
2764 Van Buren Avenue, Ogden, Utah .................. et 

Lot 251, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
ville, Wyoming at cS ; 


75.00 


80.00 


150.00 
150.00 


100.00 


75.00 


65.06 


75.0 


75.0 


70.00 


375.00 
350.00 
300.00 
250.00 
880.01 

145.00 
135.0( 


110.00 


275.00 
275.00 
150.00 
85.00 
75.00 


70.00 


85.00 


120.00 


135.00 


95.00 


140.00 
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S. E. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 208, 1 Stud Yearling to V. P. Jacobson, Fountain 
Green, Utah aa HEALS 
Lot 228, 5 Registered Yearlings to V. P. Jacobson, 

Fountain Green, Utah ... ; 
Lot 242, 5 Range Year lings to Phares L. Nielson, 
Fountain Green, Utah . 145.00 


175.00 


125.00 


College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 201, 1 Stud Yearling to J. W. Jarvis & Son, 
Durango, Colorado ; eee 
Lot 211, 1 Stud Yearling to Pat Rose, Jr., Del Rio, 
Texas : 
Lot 224, 5 Registered Yearlings to Milo Wilson, Jr., 
Monte Vista, Colorado . 250.00 
Lot 243, 4 Range Yearlings to Etcheverry Sheep Com- 
pany, Cokeville, Wyoming ... 130.00 


100.00 


850.00 


Lloyd N. Davis, Brigham City, Utah 


Lot 238, 5 Range Yearlings to Evan Taylor, Fremont, 
Willard Petersen, center, Hyrum, Utah, purchaser of one of the Utah 70.00 
two high-se ling Hampshire range pens. ( onsigned by Matthews Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Brothers, Ovid, Idaho. W. K. Matthews, right. Price: $85 per 
head. Lot 203, 1 Stud Yearling to Henderson Ranch Com- 

pany, Box 416, Ozona, Texas 225.00 
Lot 213, 1 Stud Yearling to Howard Sherid: in, Hoover, 

South Dakota ..... 325.00 
Lot 219, 1 Stud Yearling to Henderson Ranch Com- 

pany, Box 416, Ozona, Texas 200.00 
Lot 227, 5 Registered Yearlings to Henderson Ranch 

Company, Box 416, Ozona, Texas . 175.00 
Lot 231, 5 Range Yearlings to Sullivan Company, 

Medicine Bow, Wyoming ee 80.00 
Lot 247, 10 Range Yearlings to Sullivan Company, 

Medicine Bow, Wyoming 85.00 
Lot 257, 5 Range Yearlings to Fred Fulstone, Jr., 

Smith, Nevada 90.00 
Lot 263, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 

ville, Wyoming. ..... 105.00 


Harold M. Jensen & Son, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 210, 1 Stud Yearling to V. P. Jacobson, Fountain 

Green, Utah .... 175.00 
Lot 240, 5 Range Yearlings to Henderson. Ranch Com- 

pany, Box 416, Ozono, Texas 150.00 
Lot 254, 5 Range Yearlings to Newell A. Johnson, 4501 

North Canyon Road, Provo, Utah . ; 145.00 


es —_ —— — John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc., Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

a State re ¢ Jashingo € : is -leve 
sete ‘ tate Cota of Washington, Pullman, sold this top <rhia ok Oe 4 bid Beeline te 0. W, Secvia & Ben. 
registered Hampshire pen to J. W. Jamison, left, of Santa Rosa, Durango, Colorado 175.00 
California. Walter Gaigan of the Washington State College also Lot 216. 1 Stud Year'ing ‘to Harold G. Saxton, Evan- 
shown. Price: $250 per head. ston, Wyoming . “ 200.00 
Lot 226, 5 Registered “Year arlings to John H. Beal, 

Cedar City, Utah ................. xae ... 150.00 
Lot 233, 5 Range Yearlings to Calvin M. Allred, 

Fountain Green, Utah ... 85.00 
Lot 249, 10 Range Yearlings: to Leo Sheep Company, 

fawlins, Wyoming . 75.00 
Lot 259, 5 Range Yearlings to ‘Reed Robison, Ely, 

Nevada Pee 85.00 
Lot 265, 5 Range Yearlnigs to Phares L. Nielson, 

Fountain Green, Utah ......... . : 110.00 


Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 202, 1 Stud Yearling to McCoy Brothers, Vernal, 

Utah 525.00 
Lot 212, 1 Stud Yearling to C unningham. Sheep Com- 

pany, "Box 811, Pendleton, Oregon ..... : 700.00 
Lot 218, 1 Stud Yearling to C unningham Sheep ‘Com- 

pany, Box 811, Pendleton, Oregon .... . 1,600.00 
Lot 222, 5 Registered Yearlings to D. Euray “Allred, 

Fountain Green, Utah ... 575.00 
Lot 230, 5 Range Yearlings to John Vv. W ithers, Pais- 

ley, Oregon .... 250.00 
Lot 246, 5 Range Yearlings to Kaye Johnson, 4501 

North Canyon Road, Provo, Utah - ; 165.00 
‘ Lot 256, 10 R ange Yearlings to Leo Sheep Company, 
High sellers in registered Rambouillet pens. Sold by Nielson tawlins, Wyoming . - 
SI ‘ CR SCR : 4 Pe : Lot 262, 5 Range Yearlings to Gaston ‘Carricaburu, 
Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah, to D. Euray Allred, Fountain Geneve. Idaho 125.00 
Green, Utah. In the background, left to right, Adin Nielson, D. Lot 268, ‘e Range Yearlings ‘to. Sullivan ‘Company, 
Euray Allred and W. Eugene Allred. Price: $575 per head. Medicine Bow, Wyoming sé , 135.00 


100.00 
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Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 204, 1 Stud Yearling to Howard Sheridan, Hoover, 
South Dakota 

Lot 214, 1 Stud Yearling to Nielson Sheep Company, 
Ephraim, Utah 

Lot 220, 1 Stud Yearling to George L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

Lot 225, 4 Registered ‘Yearlings to Henderson Ranch 
Company, Box 416, Ozono, Texas 

Lot 234, 5 Range Yearlings to Chris Anderson, Sher- 
idan, Montana ................... 

Lot 250, 5 Range Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep Com- 
pany, Grandview, Idaho : 

Lot 260, 9 Range Yearlings to John Armstrong & Sons, 
Ephraim, Utah 

Lot 266, 5 a Yearlings to D. Euray ‘Allred, Foun- 
tain Green, Utah ieeaee ; 


Beal & Sons, 


Gary E. Rasmussen, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 244, 5 Range Yearlings to Fred Fulstone, Jr., 
Smith, Nevada .. = 


Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


Lot 209, 1 Stud Yearling to D. Euray Allred, Foun- 
tain Green, Utah . 

Lot 235, 5 Range Yoarlines to John & Vance Aagard, 
Fountain Green, Utah .... ‘ 


Raleigh Williams, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 245, 5 Range Yearlings to John & Vance ees 
~ Herter Bri Green, Utah 


PANAMAS 


Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 301, 1 Stud Lamb to John C. Garrett, Mayfield, 
eee ES 

Lot 304, 3 Registered Lambs to ated E. Collard, 
733 North 400 East, Provo, Utah 

Lot 308, 5 Range Lambs to George E. 
North 400 East, Provo, Utah 


& ‘ollard, 733 


Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., Carey, Idaho 


Lot 303, 5 Registered er to Reed Robison, 
Ely, Nevada ROE sd a 

Lot 306, 5 Range Yearlings te: R. C. Rich Sheep Com- 
pany, Burley, Idaho ......... isa 

Lot 309, 10 Range Yearlings to R. C. Rich Sheep Com- 
I UNNI ade access Seccs cecntccucenbceseecasnce 

Lot 310, 10 Range ae to Robisen & Sevesinen, 
Elko, Nevada .... lees 2 , mae 


A. R. Linford, Raymond, Idaho 


Lot 305, 4 Registered Yearlings to Charles R. abc 
& Sons, Morgan, Utah ...... 


Harry Mevleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 302, 1 Stud Lamb to John C, Garrett, Mayfield, 
Idaho 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Lot 307, 5 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
Elko, ‘Nevada ..... iva mee = 


TARGHEES 


Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, Anaconda, Montana 


Lot 311, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. A. Ririe, Ma- 
IE, FAR IPOI UM WRUNG «sinc essn ccs enstscecvesacnssnwsnnsasosmesicbectose 
Lot 312, 5 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, 1533 
Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah ...............0........ 
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100.00 
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100.00 


85.00 


150.00 


110.00 


125.00 


120.00 


RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 
Covey & Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 


Lot 313, 5 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, 1533 
Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lot 314, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. 
ville, Wyoming 


Roberts, Coke- 


RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 


John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 315, 5 Range 
pany, Grandview, 


Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep Com- 


Idaho 


S. E. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 316, 5 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, 1533 
Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 


RAMBOUILLET-SUFFOLK CROSSBREDS 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 


Lot 317, 5 Range Yearlings to George E. 
North 400 East, Provo, Utah 


Collard, 733 


COLUMBIAS 


Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 320, 1 Stud Yearling to Athel B. Fitzgerald, 
Heber City, Utah ; 

Lot 328, 1 Stud Yearling to Byron Snow, RFD, Logan, 
Utah . ee 

Lot 337, 10 “Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
Elko, Nevada Me ! 

Lot 348, 5 Range Yearlings to Charles R. Kippen & 
Sons, Morgan, Utah . 

Lot 352, 5 Range Yearlings to Reuel F. 
East 5th North, Provo, Utah 


Jacobson, 243 


Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Lot 321, 1 Stud Yearling to J. Harold Reader, RR #2, 
Vernal, Utah . 

Lot 333, 4 Registered Yearlings to ‘Roaring Springs 
Ranch, French Glen, Oregon 

Lot 343, 4 Range Y earlings to Roaring Springs Ranch, 
French G len, Oregon .. 


E. J. Handley, McMinnville, Oregon 


Lot 323, 1 Stud Yearling to Mace E. Davis, Norwood, 
Colorado ... ; 

Lot 342, 5 Range Yearlings ‘to Roaring Springs Ranch, 
French Glen, Oregon nae ae 


120.00 


140.00 


140.00 


140.00 


55.00 


425.00 


500.00 


170.00 


230.00 
240.00 


300.00 
160.00 
150.00 


300.00 


115.00 





Second high Rambouillet stud ram purchased by Pat Rose, Jr., 
Del Rio, Texas, from the College of Southern Utah, Cedar 


City. Mr. Rose and his son are shown. Price: $850. 
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Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 324, 1 Stud Yearling to Ronald L. Sims, RFD 
#2, Evanston, Wyoming 
Lot 340, 5 Range Yearlings to Reed Robison, Ely, 
Nevada 165.00 
Lot 351, 5 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
Elko, Nevada 150.04 
Lot 355, 10 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
Elko, Nevada 200.00 


300.06 


Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 


Lot 322, 1 Stud Yearling to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Al- 
berta, Canada 
Lot 329, 1 Stud Yearling to Koyama Farms, Hardin, 
Montana 
Lot 334,,5 Registered Yearlings to Keith Johnson, 
Laketown, Utah 
Lot 339, 5 Range Yearlings to Roaring Springs 
Ranch, French Glen, Cregon 
Lot 350, 10 Range Yearlings to Roaring Springs 
Ranch, French Glen, Oregon 150.00 
(ag a = “= Lot 354, 5 Range Yearlings to Magnuson Ranch, Elko, 
. - ‘ . Nevada 170.06 
High Panama pen—five registered yearlings purchased by Reed gy ott 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Stringham, Vernal, abe 
Robison, Ely, Nevada, from Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., Carey, Idaho. —_— BBO 
Price: $135 per head. Vernon D. Howey, Center, Colorado 


500.00 
260.00 
160.01 


150.00 


Lot 344, 5 Range Yearlings to Alfred Uhalde, Ely, 
Nevada 170.01 


A. C. Kaiser, Monte Vista, Colorado 


Lot 345, 5 Range Yearlings to Garnet Kidd, Burley, 
Idaho 185.06 


Byron Killian, Salem, Utah 


Lot 341, 5 Range Yearlings to Roaring Springs 
Ranch, French Glen, Oregon 160.01 


A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah 


Lot 346, 5 Range Yearlings to Roaring Springs Ranch, 
French Glen, Oregon ... Fae 160.0( 


R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado 


Lot 319, 1 Stud Yearling to D. A. Scholten, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, Canada ; 
Lot 327, 1 Stud Yearling to D. A. Scholten, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, Canada 
: Lot 332, 5 Registered Yearlings to Chris Anderson, 
: ; . : : ee Sheridan, Montana 
High-selling registered Columbia pen. Purchased by Chris Lot 336, 5 Range Yearlings to W. A. Banks & Son, 
Anderson, Sheridan, Montana, from R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, Vernal, Utah 200.00 
Colorado. Price: $240 per head. Lot 347, 9 Range Yearlings to Reed Robison, Ely, 
Nevada 190.00 


2,050.00 
725.00 


240. 00 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Lot 335, 5 Registered Yearlings to Leo Bertagnole, 
1950 East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 170.00 





Pete & Garth Thomas, Malad, Idaho 


Lot 318, 1 Stud Yearling to Charlie Waller, Box 955, 
Roswell, New Mexico 

Lot 326, 1 Stud Yearling to Bill Smith, 1424 Warm 
Springs Avenue, Boise, Idaho 

Lot 331, 5 Registered Yearlings to Bill Crawford, 
Meeker, Colorado 200.00 

Lot 338, 5 Range Yearlings to Magnuson Ranch, Elko, 
Nevada 

Lot 349, 5 Range Yearlings to Roaring Springs 
Ranch, French Glen, Oregon 

Lot 353, 5 Range Yearlings to Reed Robison, Ely, 
Nevada : 

Lot 356, 5 Range Yearlings to Roaring Springs 
Ranch, French Glen, Oregon 


250.00 


260.00 


180.00 
150.00 
180.00 


150.00 


Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


, ‘ ; ¥ 395 S Tearling 19 . BB »rson, Jer 2. 
Toppers in range Columbias sold by Mark Bradford of Spanish oo 1 Stud Yearling to Ivan G. Epperson, Jerome 475.00 
Fork, Utah, to Reuel F. Jacobson of Provo, Utah. Price: $240 Lot 330, 5 Registered Yearlings to Bill Smith, 1424 


per head. Warm Springs Avenue, Boise, Idaho 185.00 
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Durable Pleat Process 





Wool Bureau Gets ‘Si1-Ro-Set’ 


5 yess Australian ‘“Si-Ro-Set” process 

for putting durable creases in men’s 
all-wool trousers and durable pleats 
in women’s all-wool skirts which last 
the life of the garment is now available 
to apparel manufacturers in this coun- 
try. This announcement was made late 
in July by Max F. Schmitt, president of 
the Wool Bureau, Ine. 

The Wool Bureau has been authorized 
by the Australian Commonwealth Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research Organiza- 
tion, inventors of the 
announce details of the method in the 
United States and also to assist apparel 
manufacturers to incorporate the proc- 
ess in their manufacturing setups. 


process, to 


The process involves spraying the 
wool garment with a dilute solution of 
ammonium thioglycollate prior to final 
pressing. To date three chemical man- 
ufacturers in this country have made 
arrangements to supply certified solu- 
tions of ammonium _ thioglycollate, 
known as “Si-Ro-Set Concentrate,” 
which meet the requirements specified 
by the CSIRO, Mr. Schmitt said. These 
are Evans Chemetics, New York; Ray- 
ette, Inc., Chemical Division, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; and Summit Chemical Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Belleville, New Jer- 
sey. 

Manufacturers who are supplying 
spraying equipment for the process 
include DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, 
Ohio and Newark, New Jersey, and the 
Currier Corporation in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The standard pressing and 
pleating equipment can be used for the 
process, and the Prosperity Company, 
Syracuse, New York, has expressed 
great interest in working with manu- 
facturers. 

The process will impart durable 
pleats or creases in all-wool apparel 
without altering the hand or life of the 
fabric. Wool fabrics creased or pleated 
by the prescribed techniques retain 
their creases or pleats when exposed to 
rain, high relative humidities, or when 
dry cleaned, Mr. Schmitt said. 

Many Australian apparel manufac- 
turers are already using the process 
and have been highly successful in 
their promotions of durably creased 
trousers and pleated skirts, according 
to Mr. Schmitt. He added that the cost 
of the process to the manufacturer in 
this country should be relatively in- 
expensive, based on the experiences of 
Australian manufacturers. 


Basically, there are two methods for 
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handling wool garments. In the case 

a man’s trousers, the garment is 
sprayed with the specially prepared 
chemical solution just before the final 
pressing. The crease is then fixed by 
standard steam pressing for 20 to 30 
seconds. 

In the case of fabrics to be machin: 
or pattern pleated, the fabric is sprayed 
with the solution prior to pleating. 
Following the pleating operation the 
fabric is placed in a steam box for 30 
to 40 minutes, or in an autoclave at a 
steam pressure of 10 pounds per square 
inch for 3 to 5 minutes. 

The techniques for 


on hen Ba: 


accomplishing 


effective spraying and steaming have 
been successfully worked out and de- 
tails are to be published in a pamphlet 
distributed by the Wool Bureau 
shortly. Mr. Schmitt said that arrange- 
ments are being made to hold a demon- 
stration in New York for garment 
manufacturers and mills interested in 


to be 


the process. 

The time that it will take for dur- 
ably creased trousers and pleated skirts 
to be available for the consumer market 
will vary with different apparel manu- 
facturers. According to Mr. Schmitt 
some manufacturers will introduce the 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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nothing measures up to Wool 


15 minute sound slide film, “Wools 

for Fashion,” will be a major fea- 
ture of the fall 1958 women’s wear sales 
training program, according to an an- 
nouncement by Max F. Schmitt, presi- 
dent of the Wool Bureau. 

The color film shows current fall woo] 
fabrics and women’s fashions and is 
accompanied by a recorded film com- 
mentary, a trainer’s guide and take 
home booklets for salespeople in ready- 
to-wear and piece goods departments. 

Newness of fashion wools and the 
rightness of wool merchandise for the 
fall and winter selling season are 
stressed in all of the material. 


| 


ak. vf 


The complete sales training program, 
titled “Wools for Fashion,” will be 
available to retail stores August 20 at 
a charge of $2 to cover packing and 
mailing costs. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the Women’s Wear Promo- 
tion Department, The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., 16 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. 


The Bureau recently announced two 
appointments, that of Miss Jody Don- 
ohue as women’s wear fashion publicist 
and that of Miss Lynn McKay to the 
women’s wear promotion department. 





Wool Bureau President Max Schmitt confers with Toni 
Robin, left, director of Women’s Wear Promotion, and 
Anne Saum, sales training consultant, on sketches for the 
Bureau’s newest sales training film. 
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Shorn Wool Production 
Highest Since 1947 


HORN wool production in 1958, esti- 
mated at 240,446,000 pounds, is the 

largest since the 1947 clip of 251,425.- 
000 pounds, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

The amount of wool shorn and to 
be shorn in 1958 is 2 percent larger 
than in 1957 and 4 percent above the 
1947-56 average. The 2 percent increase 
over 1957 production is due to a 3 per- 
cent increase in the number of sheep 
shorn, since the average fleece weight 
is 1 percent less than that of 1957. 

The total number of sheep shorn and 
expected to be shorn this year is esti- 
mated at 29,418,000 head, 3 percent 
above last year and 5 percent above 
average. The average weight per fleece 
at 8.17 pounds as 1 percent less than 
last year and the lightest since 1949. 
This is the third consecutive year that 
average fleece weights have been less 
than the previous year. 

For the 13 Western sheep States (11 
Western States, South Dakota, and 
Texas), shorn wool production is esti- 
mated at 164,576,000 pounds, 2 percent 
more than last year, but 2 percent less 
than average. New Mexico, Utah and 
Washington are the only States in the 
Western group which show less wool 
produced than last year. 

Numbers shorn and to be shorn in 
1958 at 19,288,000 head are 3 percent 
more than last year, but 1 percent be- 
low average. The average fleece weight 
this year at 8.53 pounds is 1 percent 
lighter than the 8.59 pounds last year 
and also less than average. 

Shorn wool production in Texas, the 
leading sheep State, at 39,554,000 
pounds is up slightly from last year. 
A decline in average fleece weight par- 
tially offset an increase in the number 
of sheep shorn. The 5 percent increase 
in shorn wool production for Wyoming 
is due entirely to a corresponding in- 
crease in numbers shorn since the 
average fleece weight remained un- 
changed from last year. A 3 percent 
increase in production for California 
results from an increase in weight per 
fleece which more than offset a reduc- 
tion in the number shorn. 

Wool production for 1958 in the 35 
“Native” or “fleece” wool States is esti- 
mated at 75,870,000 pounds, 2 percent 
more than last year and 19 percent 
above the average. The increase in pro- 
duction resulted from 4 percent more 
sheep shorn since the average weight 
per fleece at 7.49 pounds is about 2 per- 
cent less than last year. In the Native 
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sheep area, 19 States show increase 


in wool production as compared with 


an 


last year, 2 States are unchanged and 
14 


States show decreases. 


WOOL SHORN 1957 AND 1958, BY STATES 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


10-Yr. Av 
1947-56 1957 
Thousand Pounds 


State 1958 


Arizona .. 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho ..... 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon : 
South Dakota 
Texas .. 

Utah . 
Washington 
Wyoming ..... 


3,055 
17,560 


11,155 


2,852 
15,344 
11,222 
10,222 
15,022 

. 38,949 
11,534 
6,080 
7,618 

49,175 

12,259 
2.862 

19,781 


167,921 


63,592 


3,131 
18,096 
11,854 
10,180 | 1 


6,932 
10,749 
39,409 


51,296 
74,070 


231,513 235,366 


Western 
Other States 


iS. 


75,870 
240,446 


shorn at 
California 


Includes sheep 
“For Texas and 


commercial feeding yard 


WEIGHT PER FLEECE 


10-Yr. Av. 
1947-56 


9. 
0.2 
9. 
9. 
9. 
8. 
8.8 


s. 
the weight per fleece is the average per animal 


NUMBER OF SHEEP SHORN 


10-Yr. Av. 
1947-56 1957 


Thousand Head 


429 
2,83-¢ 
1,243 

984 
1,462 

409 
1,115 

821 
1,181 
4,954 
1,223 

260 
1,861 

18,776 
9,732 


28,508 


1957 1958 1958 


Pounds 


7.1 
6.2 
9.0 
9.9 
10.2 
9.0 


~] 


431 
2,795 
1,287 
1,022 
1,507 

397 
1,148 

846 
1,263 
5,169 
1,211 

255 
1,957 


389 
A Nb 
1,234 
1,004 
1,557 

131 
1,273 

693 

864 
6,331 
1,284 

309 
1,916 


19,457 
8,461 


27,918 


bho ote 


— pt 
Soovw so 


Ss t= bo 
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10.4 


8.53 
7.49 


8.17 


19,288 
10,130 
29,418 
and not 


the average per 


shearing since some sheep are shorn more than once each year 


Western Ram Sale Prices? 
Some Up! Some Down! 


NEVADA RAM SALE 


August 2, 1958, Ely 


HE Nevada Ram Sale was hailed as a 

success. Prices paid for rams aver- 
aged higher than those of previous 
years. Average price for 134 Rambouil- 
lets was $113.35. For 107 Columbias, 
the average was $105.33, and for 88 Suf- 
folks, $88.77. 

Highest price paid was $300 for a 
Rambouillet stud ram consigned by the 
Nielsen Sheep Company of Ephraim, 
Utah and purchased by Swallow Bros. 
of Ely, Nevada. 

There were 24 consignors of rams 
mostly from Utah, California and 
Nevada. In addition to the consignors 
and buyers, there were several hundred 
spectators at the sale. 

Sheep dog trials and a wool show 
were held in connection with the sale. 
Julian Goicoechea, well-known rancher 
in White Pine County, won two trophies 
at the wool show. He was the winner 
of the revolving trophy for the best five 
fleeces and of the permanent trophy for 
the same achievement. 

Earl Smith of Cedar City, Utah, was 
auctioneer. The Sifting Committee 
which eliminated 25 rams, consisted of 
Dan Cassard of the University of Ne- 
vada, Russell Keetch of Utah State 
University at Logan, and Julian Goi- 
coechea. George N. Swallow was sale 
manager. 


IDAHO RAM SALE 
August 6, 1958, Filer 


A decrease of 12.5 percent was noted 
4% in prices paid at the 37th annual 
Idaho Ram Sale. Prices at the all- 
Suffolk sale dropped from a 1957 aver- 
age of $112.90 on 590 rams to a 1958 
average of $98.87 on 573 rams. 

The decline was attributed to a sharp 
break in the lamb market. The break 
began Monday, August 4. By the time 
the sale started two days later, lamb 
prices had fallen 214 to 21% cents. 

The drop in sale prices put the 1958 
average below that of 1956, as well as 
that of 1957. At the 1956 sale, 575 rams 
averaged $1( 

Despite the decline, 1958 prices re- 
mained above the low 1955 average 
price of $79.07 per ram. 

T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, con- 
signed the top-selling stud ram at the 
sale. It sold for $500 to Arizona State 
College at Tempe. 

The highest-selling pen of Suffolk 
yearling rams was consigned by the 
University of Idaho, at Moscow. The 
pen of two rams brought $205 from 
Wm. Mahaffey & Son, Lemhi, Idaho. 
The second high-selling pen was com- 
posed of 10 rams and was consigned 
by T. B. Burton. The rams sold on a 
bid of $165 per head from Domingo 
Saloaga of Shoshone, Idaho. 
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A consignment of four lambs entered 
by Mrs. Fred Hoelzle, Buhl, sold high 
in the ram lamb division, bringing $105 
per head from Spring Valley Live Stock 
Company, Caldwell, Idaho. Another 
pen of four lambs entered by L. A. 
Winkle, Filer, sold second high. They 
brought $102.50 from Bill Cloughton, 
Bellevue, Idaho. 


WASHINGTON RAM SALE 
August 5 & 6, 1958, Yakima 


RICES at the Washington Wool 

Growers’ Ram Sale climbed for the 
second consecutive year, setting a new 
high for the sale. 

3uyers paid an average of $104.26 on 
168 rams; an average of $69.44 on 18 
ewes and an overall average of $100.90 
on both rams and ewes. 

The $104.26 average on rams was a 
substantial increase over the $96.96 
average paid in 1957, and the $81.28 
average paid in 1956. It was only 
slightly better than the sale’s average 
of $103.63. 

The average ewe price of $69.44 
marked the fourth straight increase in 
ewe prices. In 1957, ewes brought an 
average price of $66.67. They sold at 
an average of $59.41 in 1956, and $51.80 
in 1955. 

The overall sale average of $100.90 
also compares most favorably with pre- 
vious years. In 1957, the average was 
$94.38, while the 1956 average was 
$77.83, and the 1955 average hit $92.74. 

The high-selling ram was a Columbia, 
consigned by Washington State Col- 
lege. It sold for $300 to the McGregor 
Land and Livestock Company, Hooper, 
Washington. 

Columbias also topped all other 
breeds on average price, with 18 rams 
making an average of $134.45. 

Rambouillets were the next high- 
selling breed, with 22 rams bringing 
an average price of $121. Top price was 
$220 paid by the McGregor Land and 
Livestock Company for a ram con- 
signed by the John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm, Inc., Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Suffolks, though placing third in the 
breed averages, brought an average 
price of $115.31 on 65 head. This was 
the highest average price paid for Suf- 
folks at any State sale to date this 
year. Lynn Garner, a 4-H member from 
Goldendale, Washington, did exception- 
ally well at the sale. She sold six Suf- 
folk rams at prices ranging from $115 
to $160. 

Five Suffolk-Hampshire rams 
brought an average of $113 each; four 
Romneys averaged out at $111.25 each; 
four Southdowns sold at an average of 
$76.25 each; 46 Hampshires went for an 
average of $75.54, and four Corriedales 
averaged $41.25 each. 
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The sale was conducted August 5 and 
6, at the Central Washington Fair- 
grounds at Yakima. Phil Kern, secre- 
tary of the Washington Wool Growers 
Association, is manager of the sale. 


OREGON RAM SALE 
August 16, 1958, Pendleton 


; oe 32nd annual Oregon Ram Sale 
sponsored by the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association chalked up an 
average price of $120.50 for 247 rams, 
compared with $88.59 for 230 head last 
year. 

All breed averages were also higher 
except in Rambouillets where this year’s 
average fell slightly below that of 1957. 
A spectacular rise occurred in the Suf- 
folk average. This year, 139 rams were 
sold at an average price of $111.67. Last 
year the average was $66.85 on the same 
number of animals. 

The Nielson Sheep Company of Eph- 


raim, Utah, made the three highest 
sales. Cunningham Sheep Company of 
Pendleton, Oregon, bought a Nielson 
stud Rambouillet ram for $600, and 
John Faure of Quincy, Washington, 
paid $400 for another Nielson stud. Mr. 
Faure also bought the highest pen in 
the sale, five yearling Rambouillets, 
from the Nielson Sheep Company at 
$175 per head. 

The two yearling Corriedale rams 
entered by George R. Moscrip of Sher- 
wood, Oregon, were purchased by Perry 
Johnston of Wallowa, Oregon, at $125 
each. 

Top price for Columbias was $200. 
This was paid for each of two yearling 
rams. Ronald Baker of Hermiston, Ore- 
gon, was the seller, and Rhys Humph- 
ries of Kimberly, Oregon, the purchaser. 

The Suffolk high-selling ram was 
consigned by Eoff & Son of Salem, Ore- 
gon, and bought by M. J. McElwain of 
Dayton, Washington, for $165. 


IDAHO RAM SALE AVERAGES 


BREED 


SUFFOLKS: 
Stud yearlings 
Yearlings 
Ram lambs 


Sale Average 


Suffolks 

Hampshires 

Southdowns 
ae 
Rambouillets 
Suffolk-Hampshires 
Corriedales 

Romneys 


Sale Average 





BREED 


Rambouillets . 

Columbias i 4 
Suffolks ... ss cdamede 
Hampshires 

Corriedales 


Sale Average ............ 





WASHINGTON RAM SALE AVERAGES 


OREGON RAM SALE AVERAGES 


1957 1958 
Number Average Number Average 
Sold Price Sold Price 
a $274.44 9 $271.11 
169 120.56 136 107.03 
112 67.86 128 58.96 
590 $112.90 573 $ 98.87 


1957 a 1958 

Number Average Number Average 

Sold Price Sold Price 
91 $106.15 65 $115.31 
34 74.26 46 75.54 
2 80.00 4 76.25 
16 86.56 18 134.45 
16 117.19 22 121.00 
4 50.00 5 113.00 
4 41.25 
4 111.25 
163 $ 96.96 168 $104.26 





1957 1958 

Number Price Per Number Price Per 

Sold Head Sold Head 
69 $137.39 78 $134.89 
5 125.00 15 163.33 
139 66.85 139 111.67 
13 65.77 13 78.46 
5 52.00 2 125.00 
230 $ 88.59 247 $120.50 
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ROSPECTS are good for approval by 

the Immigration Service of petiticns 
for entry of an additional 200 sheep- 
herders.* This was one of the important 
messages conveyed to members of the 
California Range Association at its 
annual meeting in Fresno on August 12 

Hope for this favorable outcome was 
voiced by President Philip Erro of the 
California Range Association; by Mr. 
Jesse G. Frye of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service at San Pedro, 
California, and by Wallace Weaver of 
the California State Employment Serv- 
ice at Fresno. 

Around 62 members of the associa- 
tion were present at the meeting. While 
the largest delegation came from Cali- 
fornia, the following were present from 
other States: From Arizona, Gunnar 
Thude of Flagstaff; from Colorado, 
Maria Elizondo of Grand Junction, and 
Jay E. and Emmett Elizondo of Fruita; 
from Idaho, Wilbur Wilson of Hammett, 
Walter D. Bennett and C. J. Russell of 
Mountain Home; John Basabe of 
Grandview; Carl E. Nicholson and Bill 
Smith of Boise; J. H. Breckenridge of 
Twin Falls, and Andrew D. Little of 
Howe; and from Nevada, Alfonso Sario 
of Reno. 


The members of the association ap- 
proved action previously taken by the 
Board of Directors setting up an ad- 
ministrative fee plan. This was done 
after considerable discussion. Provi- 
sions of this plan are: 

1. Growers who sponsor herders will 


submit applications with fare and 
expense deposits just as in the past. 
This amounts to $761.10. They will 
receive full credit for 36 months 
he duration of contract for the 
herders they sponsor. 

2. If the grower releases a herder he 
sponsored, he will receive credit for 
the number of months he did not 
actually employ that herder. This 
credit will be applied towards the 
employment of another contract 
herder. (There will not be any cash 
refund for this credit.) 

3. A sponsor does not pay any addi- 
tional fees to the association other 
than the change of employment fee 
of $50 if he hires any herders other 
than those he sponsored until he 
uses up his credits. 

4. Any member hiring contract herd- 

ers from another member must pay 

a change of employment fee to the 


California Range Association Reports 
Outlook ‘Good’ On Sheepherders USDA To Revise 


association in the amount of $50 
plus an administrative expense fee 
of $15 per month. The monthly ex- 
pense fee of $15 will not be paid if 


the member has credit due him on 
sheepherders he sponsored. 

5. Statements will be mailed to each 
sheepman who now has contract 
herders in his employ. These state- 
ments will show the number of 
months credit due the member on 
each herder. 

6. The statement will also show on 


which herders the member must pay 
the $15 per month administrative 
expense fee. 


7. Statements will be mailed to mem- 
ber-employers for three months’ 
advance billing. Refunds will be 


made on any portion of any three- 
month period not used. Therefore, 
it is important that any changes of 
employment be reported immediate- 
ly to the association to receive 
proper refund. These statements 
must be paid immediately if the as- 
sociation is to continue the work of 
importing sheepherders and _ han- 
dling the tremendous amount of 
administrative work for three years 
after the herder’s arrival in the 
United States. 


Mr. Philip Erro was elected president 
of the California Range Association 
with Joe Mendiburu of Bakersfield 
vice president. Robert G. Lang 
retary. 

Directors named include: John P. 
Bidegaray and John Irola of Fresno, E. 
B. Elgorriaga and Mitchell Lasgoity of 
Madera, Martin Errotabere of Sangor, 
John Narbaitz of Firebaugh, Clarence 
Salyer of Corcoran, all of California; 
and Roscoe C. Rich of Burley, Idaho. 

A vote of thanks was given Mr. John 
P. Bidegaray for all the work he had 
done for the association while serving 
as its president for the past eight years. 


as 


is sec- 


NEED A HERDER? 

Growers who wish to import sheep- 
herders should write the California 
Range Association, 2438 Tulare Street, 
Fresno 21, California, for application 
agreement blanks. 

*“Word has just been received that 
the Department of Labor has approved 
the Clearance Order for the importation 
of 200 additional contract sheepherd- 
ers. 


Invite Comment 





Grade Standards 


HE U.S. Department of Agriculture 

has given notice that it 
ering revision of standards for grades 
of slaughter lambs, yearlings, and 
sheep to conform with the _ revised 
standards for grades of lamb, yearling 
mutton, and mutton carcasses adopted 
February 11, 1957. Changes made then 
lowered the quality requirements for 
Prime and Choice grades, particularly 
for older lambs, by reducing the empha- 
sis placed on maturity as a grade fac- 
tor. Also, the range of quality included 
in the Good grade was reduced. 


is consid- 


Interested persons who wish to sub- 
mit their views on this proposed re- 
vision, may do so by filing them with 
the Director of the Livestock Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C., by September 22, 
1958, the announcement states. 


NEW MEXICO RAM SALE 


August 1, 1958, Albuquerque 


N average price of $67.81 was paid 


J for 278 rams at the 21st annual 
New Mexico Ram Sale. The sale was 
held at the New Mexico State Fair- 


grounds at Albuquerque, August 1. 

The 1958 average was down slightly 
from the $68.60 average of 1957, but 
well above the 1956 average price of 
$60 per head. 

The top price paid at the sale was 
$400 for a 255-pound registered Ram- 
bouillet ram consigned by Wynn S. 
Hansen, Collinston, Utah. The  pur- 
chaser was Earl Earwood, Brackett- 
ville, Texas. It was the second 
consecutive year that a ram consigned 
by Mr. Hansen topped the sale. 

A Rambouillet pen of five yearling 
rams topped the pen lots at $107.50 for 
the John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Inc., of Mt. Pleasant, Utah. The rams 
were bought by Frank Maxwell, 
Claunch, New Mexico. 

Registered Rambouillets brought the 
top average of $101.60 on 28 head. 
Columbias topped the range ram divi- 
sion, with 35 rams averaging $87.14 
per head. Rambouillet range rams aver- 
aged $73.96 on 92 head; 63 Suffolk rams 
averaged $55.43, and 58 head of De- 
bouillet rams averaged out at $47.22 
each. 
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Larger Breeding Flocks, Record Lambing Percentage 






Result In Bumper 1958 Lamb Crop 


| UE to larger breeding flocks and the 

highest lambing percentage of rec- 
ord, the 1958 lamb crop in the 13 West- 
ern States is 5 percent larger than in 
1957 and 2 percent above average. The 
Crop Reporting Board of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service estimates the 
1958 crop at 12,757,000 head, which is 
570,000 head more than that of 1957. 


Texas Up 14 Percent 


Eleven of the Western States have a 
larger lamb crop than in 1957, while 
two States, Nevada and California, 
show a reduction from last year. Texas 
has the largest increase, with the 1958 
lamb crop up 324,000 head, or 14 per- 
cent. This represents more than half 
the net upturn for the 13-State range 
area. 


Early Lamb Crop 7 Percent Higher 


The number of early lambs (dropped 
before March 15) in the Western States 
was 7 percent larger than in 1957. This 
was 27 percent of the total 1958 crop 
and continues the upward trend toward 
earlier lambing. Early lamb numbers in 
the West Coast States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California were about the 
same as last year. In Idaho, numbers 
were up 7 percent over 1957. The Texas 
early lamb crop was up 32 percent and 
was the largest for that State since 
1946. 


Record High 


The 1958 lambing percentage (num- 
ber of lambs saved per 100 ewes one 
year old and over on farms and ranches 
January 1) in the Western Range States 
at 92 was 4 points above 1957 and the 
highest of record. Weather was gener- 
ally cool and wet during the main 
lambing season, but there were no wide- 
spread severe storms. In _ addition, 
winter and early spring range feed 
conditions were the best in recent years. 
Both of these factors contributed to the 
higher lambing percentage. The 1958 
percentage was above average in each 
of the 13 States. In Texas, this year’s 
percentage at 81 was a record high and 
compares with 72 last year and an 


Lambing Percentage at 


average of 69 percent. 


Native States Lamb Crop Up 4 Percent 


The lamb crop in the 35 Native Sheep 


States this year is 4 percent above 1957 
and 16 percent above average. 
cent increase in the number of breeding 


A 2 per- 





ewes, coupled with a 2-point increase 
in the lambing percentage, resulted in 


the larger number of lambs. 


United States 


The 1958 lamb crop totaled 20,779,000 


head, 4 percent larger than in 1957 and 


7 percent above average. The number 
of breeding ewes one year old and over 
on January 1, 1958 was 1 percent above 
1957. The lamb crop percentage this 
year is a record at 97 percent, 3 points 
points above 


above last year and 7 


average. 


1958 LAMB CROP 


BREEDING EWES i YR. + 
JANUARY 1 


LAMBS SAVED 


OF EWES 1 YR THOUSAND HEAD 


Thousands (Add 000) JANUARY 1 Add 000) 
10-Yr. Av. 10-Yr. Av 10-Yr. Av. 

State 1947-56 1957 1958 1947-56 1957 1958 1947-56 1957 1957 
Arizona 322 325 324 82 84 86 265 273 279 
California 1,384 1,336 1,336 92 95 93 1,272 1,269 1,242 
Colorado 1,057 1,028 1,028 95 94 100 1,004 966 1,028 
Idaho 875 834 876 110 116 114 961 967 999 
Montana 1,313 1,221 1,209 86 92 94 1,133 1,123 1,136 
Nevada 381 359 341 85 92 89 323 330 303 
New Mexico 1,047 940 919 76 78 80 796 729 738 
Oregon 623 700 714 98 99 99 608 693 707 
South Dakota 720 914 939 96 105 106 694 960 991 
Texas 4,252 3,312 3,345 69 72 81 2,916 2.385 2,709 
Utah 1,158 1,120 1,098 85 86 90 980 963 988 
Washington 231 184 188 112 117 115 258 215 216 
Wyoming 1,654 1,583 1,615 82 83 88 1,349 1,314 1,421 

Total 13 - a 
Western States....15,017 13,856 13,932 84 88 92 12,558 12,187 12,757 

Total 35 me 
Native States 6,593 7,273 7,448 105 106 108 6,895 7,738 8,022 

U. S. Total 21,610 21,129 21,380 90 94 97 19,453 19,925 20,779 


Includes Indian-owned sheep in New Mexico and Arizona 


Unique USDA Facility 








Work Begins on Wool Laboratory 


| igheinteoninaess of a new wool- 
A processing laboratory, a unique fa- 
cility in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and in fact in the country, 
began late in August on the grounds of 
the Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory in Albany, California, according 
to a report from the Department. 

Research on improved methods of 
processing wool, new wool products, 
and treatments to make wool garments 
easy to care for will be conducted in 
the new building, according to Depart- 
ment scientists. Properties sought in 
the new products include resistance to 
shrinkage, permanent pleats, more 
rapid drying, and less need for press- 
ing. 


The new plant is an addition to the 
Wool and Mohair Laboratory, which is 
part of the Western Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division of 
USDA. Dr. M. J. Copley is director of 
the Division. Dr. H. P. Lundgren is 
Chief of the Wool and Mohair Labora- 
tory. In charge of the new processing 
laboratory will be A. H. Brown. 

Initially the staff of the new facility 
will consist of 15 engineers, technolo- 
gists, and scientists, according to Dr. 
Copley, and the staff will be expanded 
as the program develops. 

(The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion helped to secure funds for this 
Ed.) 
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‘9 Australian Wool Prices 
Decline at New Auctions 


August 28, 1958 


‘ had been expected, the new series 
LX of auctions opened in Australia on 
August 25 at lower prices than pre- 
vailed at the close of the previous series 
in June. 

Reports of the extent of the decline 
varied. Private cables received by Bos- 
ton wool trade members said the gen- 
eral decline was from 21% to 5 percent. 
According to another reliable source, 
the drop at Brisbane was from 5 to 10 


tion of the drought in the early part of 
the year. is expected 
in Russia and smaller increases in New 
Zealand, South Africa and the United 
States. 

From the standpoint of the domestic 
market, there are some encouraging 
factors. We have seen several printed 
statements to the effect that the wool 
market has reached bottom and has no 
place to go but up. The “wishful think- 
ing” sign could be nailed to this senti- 
ment, were it not for the fact that the 
expressions come from parties outside 


Largest increase 


in the future is indicated by the stead) 
which has characterized a long 
inactive market period. Quoted prices 
on the Boston market for August 22 are 
almost identical with those of July 18 

Stocks of apparel wool in all hands 
on August 1, 1958 were estimated at 
144.6 million clean pounds. This is 
slightly under the revised total for 
August 1, 1957—147.7 million clean 
pounds. However, at current rates of 
consumption, the supply is sufficient 
to cover several months. 

There has been a month-to-month im 
provement in the use of apparel woo! 
by domestic woolen and worsted mills 
during the January to June period this 
year. For example, total consumption 
of apparel wool in June was estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census at 19,953,- 
000 clean pounds. That total was the 
highest monthly figure since August 


ness 


percent and at Melbourne from 7145 to 
10 percent. 

The wool futures market, it 
had only partly discounted the weak 
opening and as a result, dropped 2 cents 
a pound. 

Prices paid at the opening sales in 
Brisbane and Melbourne are shown 
with those paid at the June closing in 
the Daily News Record of August 26 as 
follows: 


the industry. That growers have faith 1957, although about 10 percent under 


is said, 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 22, 1958 
GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 


ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
Ls % 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 
Melbourne 
6/24 


Brisbane 
6/18 8/25 


— Fine: 

*Gd. Fr.Combing & Staple $1.10 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.05- 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing 1.00 


64 $ .40— .41 
.37— .89 
.34— .36 


115 56 $ .49— .51 
-1.10 56 .4A7— .50 42- - 65 
1.05 56 .44— .46 39 ‘ 66 


(64-70s wy 
(64s wp) 
(60-64s wp 
(64s good av 
(60s wp) 
One-half Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple .05— -10 1 R 54 5: 48 J ; A! AT 
*Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing .00—1.05 2 f f 4 E A2— .44 


Three-eighths Blood: 


*Gd. Fr.Combing & Staple 
*Ave. French Combing 


(60s good av 
(58-60s) 


1.00 48 5 52 


95 At 49 


By August 27 the auctions were re- 
ported to have steadied, with England, 
the Continent and Japan the principal 
buyers. Approximately 97 percent of 
the offerings were reported _ sold. 
United States buyers are said to be 
waiting until fine Australian wools de- 
cline still further; that is, to about 
$1.23 a clean pound, American yield 
duty paid basis. This price would com- 
pare with a domestic fine wool price of 
$1.15 to $1.18 clean. 

It may be that the wishes of U. S. 
buyers will come to pass. On the other 
hand, however, opinion has been ex- 
pressed that while there may be further 
weakening of prices, later auctions will 
be stronger. Increasing tension in the 
Far East is reported today as imparting 
strength to futures market. 

The 1957-58 world clip is now esti- 
mated at 4,900 million pounds, grease 
basis, or about 2 percent below that of 
1956-57. Most of this decrease was in 
production of Australia and South 
Africa. A slight increase in world pro- 
duction is predicted for 1958-59. Here 
again it is estimated that the Australian 
clip will be smaller, due to the continua- 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr.Combing & Staple 
*Ave. French Combing 
*Low-quarter Blood: 
*Common & Braid .80 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


90 95 .49— .5 48 
.85— .90 45— 4 49 
B5 .90 .5b0— .53 43 

- .85 48 5 42 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr.Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


45— .49 59 
41— .45 61 


1.05—1.15 57 
1.00—1.10 59 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing 1.05 
*8 Months (1” and over) 1.05 
*Fall (3%4” and over) 90 
(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 

including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 

and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


1.20 £ 
115 =£ 
1.10 65 
1.10 5 
1.00 5 


1.15 


54 .53— .55 58 48 .50 62 .44— .46 
1.10 5 


f .50— .52 59 5 4A7 63 .41— .42 
( AB— « 61 41— 438 65 .37 39 
5 AT— .50 58 44 46 61 .41— .48 
6 40 44 59 .o7 41 62 .34 38 


5 
5 
) 
) 
) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate m 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 


grease 
Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


quoted. 


converted to 
shrinkages 


been 
various 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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June 1957. There is, of course, consid- 
erable room for improvement, as con- 
sumption from January to June, 1958 
yas 104,081,000 clean pounds, about 26 
percent below the same period in 1957. 
This decline is tied in closely with the 
recession which is now apparently 
lessening, so use of more wool may be 
expected. 

Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
IDAHO: 

An Idaho clip containing about 35 
percent half blood, 40 percent three- 
eighths and 25 percent quarter blood 
grades netted the grower 42 cents. 
Clean was estimated at $1.00 to 


$1.02 delivered Boston. 


MONTANA: 


cost 


A large choice Montana clip, largely 
62’s with some 62/64’s staple and good 
French combing, early in the 
month at 51 cents grease basis to the 
grower. A couple of clips (8,000 fleeces ) 
of blackfaced yearling wool were pur- 
chased at 37 to 39 cents a grease pound. 


sold 


NEW MEXICO: 

Around two million pounds of wool 
was offered by the Wool Warehouse 
Company in a sealed bid sale at AIl- 
buquerque. During the week-long sale, 
according to one report, about 80 per- 
cent of the volume was taken, largely 
by topmakers. Clean price range is 
given as around $1.03 for short wools, 
up to $1.20 for length wools. A 
grease price of 5014 cents a pound was 


best 


said to be this year’s record for New 
Mexico. The wools offered came from 
New Mexico, Colorado and Arizona. 

Bulk of the wool sold at 37 to 42 
cents. 
OREGON: 

Early in August sales were reported 
at 45 to 47 cents, grease basis, and 
about $1.05 clean, for half blood wools 
and 90 to 91 cents for quarter blood 
fleeces, delivered Boston. 

A later report is that very little wool 
is now moving in Oregon. One mill is 
offering 38 cents and another dealer, 40 
cents, but the amount purchased is 
small. On the Coast one dealer bought 
a light shrinking, coarse wool clip, pay- 
ing 44 cents for yearling wool and 39 
cents for lambs. A little lambs wool 
has also been bought in the Columbia 
3asin Washington for 31 
cents. 

Pacific Wool Growers report sales of 
some graded fine wools at 44, 44.5 and 
Portland. Half blood wools 
14.5 cents and choice 
quarter 
cents. 


section of 


13 cents, 
have been sold at 
graded western Oregon 
and low quarter at 42 Choice 
territory graded three-eighths has 
brought 53 cents. Sales of baby comb- 
ing quarter blood have been made at 
17 and 49 cents and of baby combing 
three-eighths at 41.75 cents. Some 
baby combing low quarter wools have 
been sold at 45 and for choice 
graded range quarter blood lots out of 
large clips 52.5 cents has been paid. 


blood 


cents 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
At Newell 1,750,000 pounds of origi 


nal bag wool, bulk half blood and three- 
eighths was sold during August at 
$1.01 to $1.03, clean delivered. Net 
grease prices to growers on a core-test 
basis ranged from 38 to 46 cents a 
pound. At the same place some 250,000 
pounds of original bag wool, bulk half 
blood, with about 30 percent fine, sold 
at $1.08, clean delivered. 

At Belle Fourche, a million and half 
pounds of original bag territory wool 
was sold at $1.02, clean delivered; 
150,000 pounds, original bag wool grad- 
ing 58/60’s, was sold at 95 cents, clean 
delivered; and 100,000 pounds of Texas 
fine staple wool, 64/70’s at $1.10 clean, 
with grease prices averaging about 42 
cents per pound 
TEXAS: 
was reported that 
the higher quality 12 months’ Texas 
wools were pretty well cleaned up, 
with prices steady to firm at $1.15 to 
$1.20, mostly $1.18 to $1.19, clean. Aver- 
age wools brought $1.15 to $1.17. Grease 
prices ranged from 42 to 48 cents to the 
growers. Some 8 months’ wool sold dur- 
ing the month at $1.05, clean basis de- 
livered. Fall shearing is scheduled to 
start around the middle of September 


On August 22 it 


WYOMING: 


Two clips of wool were sold in the 
Shell area of the Big Horn Basin at 431% 
cents and two very heavy clips in the 
Cody area at 33 cents. Two cars of wool 
the Casper Wool Ware- 
4114, 


were sold by 
house and Marketing Company at 
cents or about $1.18 clean. 





Unique Monument Dedicated 





California Ranchers Honor Klamath Beetle 


()* Saturday, July 12, 1958, a monu- 


ment to the Klamath beetle was 
dedicated near Eureka, California. 
About 46 years ago farmers and ranch- 
ers of Humboldt County in northwest- 
ern California noticed that a weed had 
started to take over their range lands 
and farms. As time progressed, thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of land 
were destroyed in California and the 
Willamette Valley of Oregon. Many 
futile efforts were made to eradicate 
this pest which was given the name of 
Klamath weed. 

Then, in 1931, Dr. A. M. Sampson, 
associate professor of Forestry and 
plant ecologist in the Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of California, called 
attention to the beetles which had re- 
cently been taken from Australia to 
Europe to control the weed. ‘Plans were 
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made at that time to import the beetle 
to the United States, but did. not ma- 
terialize because the USDA would not 
permit importation of insects of un- 
known feeding habits. However, in 
1944, the University of California asked 
for and obtained permission to import 
the beetles from Australia with the 
understanding that additional feeding 
trials would be held to determine effects 
on California’s crops. These experi- 
ments were coordinated by the Univer- 
sity of California with the U.S. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
Eventually the beetles were released 
in the Humboldt area and the Klamath 
weed was eradicated. 

The beetle will not feed on any other 
type of plant and it dies after it has 
served its cycle. When the Klamath 
weed was prevalent in northwestern 


California and parts of Oregon, lands 
could not be sold at any price, even two 
or three dollars an acre. Today, due to 
the beetle, hundreds and thousands of 
acres of land in that area are worth 
from $200 to $1,000 an acre. 

In gratitude, the farmers and ranch- 
ers and citizens of northwestern Cal- 
ifornia, raised a fund for the erection 
of a monument to the Klamath beetle. 
A huge bronze plaque has now been 
placed in a granite boulder at Rohner 
Park at Eureka, but will later have a 
permanent home in the County Agri- 
cultural Building now under construc- 
tion at Spruce Point. 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, dedicated the memorial to the 
Klamath beetle and those who made its 
introduction possible. 
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Wyoming Researchers 
Develop Face Brand 


by ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, R. J. 
McCOLLOCH and GERE KRUSE 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


DYE brand on the 
4% would eliminate the need for paint 
brands on wool—a serious defect with 
which the wool manufacturer has to 
contend. The wool manufacturer would 
save the cost of removing brands from 
wool if the wool-producing industry in 
the United States and abroad adopted 
this new method of face-branding. 
For several years this station has 
tested a number of fluids for durability 
when applied as brands to the sheep’s 
nose. All the initial tests failed because 
the dyes faded or disintegrated usually 
within 30 days from branding. It 
seemed as though durable nose brands 
for range sheep might be very difficult 
to find. 


sheep’s nose 


Durable Dye Discovered 


However, on October 31, 1957, we 


stamped a commercial black dye prep- 


aration used to brand cattle on the 
noses of several sheep in a range band 
on the Laramie Plains. Six months later 
the brand was quite legible, and visible 
at a distance, on the noses of three of 
the sheep in part of the flock (see pic- 
ture). This dye preparation no doubt 
will endure for much longer than six 
months, because after that period the 
nose brand was still a distinctive dark 
gray color. Microscopic examination of 
the face hair revealed that the black 
color had completely penetrated the 
fibers. 

Further extensive tests of this dye 
and of other preparations are under 
way at the Wyoming Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


Paint Brands Cause Processing Losses 


When a small amount of non-scour- 
able branding paint is present on wool 
in little, hard clumps, the burr rollers 
on the wool carding machine will re- 
move it. 

If this non-scourable paint is present 
in quantity on the wool then the brands 
have to be clipped off with hand shears; 
this clipping is very expensive. 

In both the above cases loss of fiber 
results from elimination of the brands. 

By taking two lots of scoured wool 
and clipping off the paint brands from 
half of each lot, we found that the wool 
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as 


Dye face 
exposure. 


brand after six months’ 


processor paid 0.76 cents and 1.75 cents 
a pound, grease basis, more for these 
paint-free half lots. 

At a recent conference in Montana 
a prominent wool manufacturer stated 
that his sorters were obliged to take 
out as much as 15 percent by weight 
of wool containing paint brands. Be- 
cause of the brands he could not use 
this wool and was obliged to sell it. It 
sold from 2 to 4 cents a pound less than 
paint-free wool. 

In several countries scourable brand- 
ing paints have been used to some ex- 
tent. These brands dissolve in the usual 
scouring process and leave no residual 
defects. One perplexing drawback to 
wool branding is that the wool buyer 
cannot tell, beyond assurance from the 
wool grower, whether or not the brand 
on a particular lot of wool is scourable. 
It seems that only by abandoning the 
present method of paint-branding can 
we completely eliminate this defect. 


Cost of Paint-Branding Wool 


total 
two 


In 1952 it was found that the 
costs of paint-branding sheep in 
range flocks were 2.0 and 2.7 
cents per sheep; branding 
paint alone were 1.6 cents and 1.9 cents 
respectively.” These data are for one 
branding only; usually range sheep 
require branding twice each year to 
insure legibility of the brand marks. 


cents 


costs of 


\Wyo. Progress Report on W. S. Project 
483. From Jan. 1, 1953 to Dec. 31, 1953. 
Issued Jan. 7, 1954. 

?Regional Conference Wool Preparation 
and Marketing, June 4, 5, 6, 1958. Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana. 

3Wyo. Progress Report of the Wool De- 
partment, University of Wyoming, on Wcol 
Research Work. From Jan. 1, 1952 to Jan. 
1, 1953 (W. S. 483). Issued Jan, 10, 1953. 


In Memoriam 





T. E. Wilson Dies 


Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board of Wilson and Company, national 
meat packing firm, died at his farm 
in Waukegan, Illinois, August 4, 1958 
at the age of 90. 

Mr. Wilson was one of the founders 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, had served as chairman and 
vice chairman, and was retained as 
honorary director up to the time of his 
passing. 

He became chairman of Wilson and 
Company in 1985 and had also served 
as chairman of the American Meat 
Institute Foundation. 

“The Medal of Merit,”’ highest honor 
awarded to civilians in war service, was 
given Mr. Wilson during World War II 
for planning the national fat salvage 
campaign. 

Late Frank C. Clarke 
To Be Memorialized 
HE name of the late Frank C. Clarke. 
prominent sheepman of Laytonville. 
California, is being memorialized by 
his friends. Contributions made _ by 
them are being added to the Anima! 
Husbandry Memorial Fund of the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis. Eighteen 
California stockmen have been me- 
morialized in this manner. 

Mr. Clarke, 71, died suddenly on June 
21 this year at the Clarke ranch where 
he was born. As an individual sheep- 
man and organization worker, Mr. 
Clarke made notable contributions to 
the sheep industry. He had served the 
California Wool Growers Association as 
its president, and the National Wool 
Growers Association as a member of 
its Executive Committee. 

The products of Mr. Clarke’s sheep 
operation were known for their high 
quality. This was particularly true of 
his wool clip. Fleeces from the Clarke 
flock also have won championships at 
the country’s leading wool shows. Mr. 
Clarke achieved great distinction, too. 
as a sheep breeder. 

The Animal Husbandry Memorial 
Fund to which Mr. Clarke’s name has 
been added, is used to provide schol- 
arships and research aid for animal 
husbandry students at the University 
of California at Davis. Persons wishing 
to pay tribute to the memory of Frank 
C. Clarke and to encourage study of 
animal husbandry through contribu- 
tions to the fund, may do so by sending 
checks to Harold H. Cole, Chairman of 
the Animal Husbandry Department, 
University of California at Davis. The 
checks should be made payable to: “Re- 
gents of the University of California.” 
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At San Francisco Meeting 


Australians Reveal Future Meat Plans 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Califor- 

nia livestock and meat industry met 
August 16 at San Francisco with J. L. 
Shute, Chairman, Australian Meat 
Board; F. J. Horwood, Australian mut- 
ton and lamb producers’ representative; 
and K. F. McKernan, Australian Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner, who were 
returning home from the London meat 
conference. First Vice President Fred 
Dressler represented the American Na- 
tional. At the request of President Don 
Clyde, J. R. Broadbent of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, attended the meeting as 
the representative of the National Wool 
Grewers Association. He is chairman 
of the NWGA’s special lamb marketing 
committee. 

The London meat conference con- 
cerned minimum prices for beef and 
veal for the three years commencing 
October 1, 1961, mutton and lamb prices 


Assistant Agriculture 


for the three years commencing Octo- 
ber 1, 1958, and the quota for 
which may be exported to countries 
other than the United Kingdom and 
colonies after October 1, 1958. 

Mr. Horton brought out at the meet- 
ing that after October 1, 1958, mutton 
and lamb produced in his country can 
be shipped in any quantity to any coun- 
try in the world. He said mutton and 
lamb shipped to the United Kingdom, 
however, would have the benefit of a 
minimum price for three years starting 
October 1, 1958. Great Britain and 
Australia have not yet determined that 
minimum price. 

The Australians attending the meet- 
ing pointed out that after October 1, 
1961, beef and veal produced in their 
country can be shipped to any country 
without restrictions as to quantities. 
Beef and veal shipped to the United 


beef 


Secretary Tours Forests 


eerie Secretary of Agriculture 
‘% Ervin L. Peterson made a personal 
inspection tour of National Forests and 
Forest Service activities in the western 
part of the United States during July 
and August. 

From July 30 through August 2, Mr. 
Peterson was in Utah. He first went 
over the Davis County watershed re- 
habilitation project in northern Utah. 
On July 31, in company with President 
Don Clyde of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, President J. R. Broad- 
bent of the Utah Wool Growers and 
Secretary James A. Hooper of the 
Utah Wool Growers and local sheep and 
cattle permittees, the Secretary visited 
a number of National Forest sheep al- 
lotments east of Heber City, Utah on 
the Uinta National Forest. 

Assistant Secretary Peterson told 
permittees that the range trend in that 
area was downward and advised them 
to adjust their grazing use so that the 
trend would be upward. The Forest 
Service officials felt that the ranges 
had lost very little topsoil which placed 
them among the best in the country, 
but that they should show an upward 
instead of a downward trend. So long 
as an upward trend could be shown, the 
Secretary promised, the Forest Service 
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would not take any arbitrary action 
against permittees and would stand 
between them and the groups who wish 
to have grazing eliminated. 

There was considerable discussion on 
improvement in range management of 
water facilities. The control of such 
plants as tarweed and spraying with 
herbicides in sagebrush areas were 
also discussed. 

Mr. Peterson spent the first day of 
August reviewing research work of the 
Intermountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station at the Great Basin 
Field Station, Ephraim, Utah. The Mt. 
Pleasant watershed project was also 
visited. 

The next day, Mr. Peterson rode 
horseback over the Seven Mile cattle 
allotment on the Fish Lake National 
Forest with representatives of the Utah 
Cattlemen’s Association, local cattle 
permittees, and Forest officials. 

Following the Utah visit, Assistant 
Secretary Peterson inspected Forest 
Service work in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and other National Forest 
areas in the West. 

Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service, accompanied 
Assistant Secretary Peterson on his 
tour. 


Kingdom after October 1, 1961, will 
also have the benefit of minimum prices. 
Like mutton and lamb, the two coun- 
tries have not yet determined these 
minimum prices. 

The present export quota for all 
Australian meats to countries other 
than the United Kingdom and its col- 
onies totals 15,000 tons annually. Since 
mutton and lamb can be shipped in any 
quantities to the world markets after 
October 1, 1958, the Australians have 
to work out a beef quota for the “free 
markets” commencing October 1, 1958. 
The discussions on August 16 brought 
out that the quota may remain at 
15,000 tons and that it could 
almost entirely of beef and veal. 

Australia shipped 5600 tons of beef 
to this country during the past 10 
months. They shipped 2.9 million 
pounds of beef and veal to this country 
in 1956 and 5.5 miilion pounds in 1957. 
Lamb and mutton shipments to the 
United States in 1956 totaled .9 million 
pounds and 1.4 million pounds in 1957. 
Pork shipments from Australia to this 
country totaled less than 50,000 pounds 
in 1957. Beef shipments are the lower 
grades for sausage makers and manu- 
facturers of similar products. 


consist 


—California Cattlemen’s Association 


FIRST OVERSEAS CATTLE 
SHIPMENT UNLOADED 


The first shipment of feeder cattle 
to the United States arrived at San 
Diego, California from New Zealand on 
July 25. The 1,225 animals were in- 
spected carefully to see that all U. S. 
regulations were met and then held un- 
der supervision for 30 days in tempo- 
rary stockyards. 

Some 108 head died enroute. It is 
reported Government officials said that 
no future shipments would be permitted 
to land if loaded as they had been in 
this instance. 


In late July, it was reported that New 
Zealand beef and lamb carcasses 
shipped to the United States were not 
measuring up to the required standards 
for hygiene and wrapping. 

The increasing threats to U. S. mar- 
kets from foreign meat imports was 
brought out at a recent San Francisco 
meeting reported above. 
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UGUST spring slaughter lamb prices 
“4% at major terminal outlets followed 
a pattern similar to that which was fol- 
lowed during July—reasonably strong 
opening prices, decline and a partial 
recovery. 

Despite the mid-month decline, Au- 


gust prices remained well above the 
average price for the year and were 
on a par or slightly stronger than 
August, 1957 prices. 

The August market remained rela- 


tively settled and stable with only a few 
minor fluctuations occurring during the 
month. Stability was apparently due 
to continued small market receipts, not 
only of lamb, but of all red meats, and a 
strengthened wholesale dressed lamb 
market. The market made a 
strong recovery after suffering declines 
during mid-August. 


dressed 


The market for old crop slaughter 
lambs remained constant during Au- 
gust, probably due to small receipts. 


Slaughter ewe prices followed a price 
pattern similar to that of spring slaugh- 
ter lambs, with the exception that the 


end-of-the-month recovery sent prices 
above those prevailing as the month 
began. 

Feeder lamb prices remained rela- 


tively strong during the month, regis- 
tering slight gains throughout August. 
Feeders, many of whom are apparently 
speculating on a strong lamb market 
later in the year, continued paying good 
prices for lambs. At many terminal 
markets, feeder lambs were bringing 
prices equal to or above those paid for 
spring slaughter lambs. 

Choice and prime grade spring 
slaughter lambs sold in a price range 
of $21 to $27 during the month, with 
the high being paid at Chicago on 
August 4, and the low at Ft. Worth on 
August 7 and 11. The average price 
paid for choice and prime grade spring 
slaughter lambs during the month was 
approximately $22 to $24.75. 

In late August, prices at Chicago on 
choice and prime grades were from 
$23.50 to $26; Omaha prices were $23 
to $23.75 on choice grade lambs; choice 
grade lambs at Denver brought $24 to 
$24.50; choice lambs at Ogden sold for 


$22 to $23.25; and Ft. Worth choice 
grade spring slaughter lamb prices 


were at $22 to $22.50. 
Good and choice grade spring slaugh- 
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Sheep and Lambs 


August Prices Follow July 
Pattern: Decline - Recovery 


ter lambs sold in an August range of 
$20 to $26. The high was again paid 
at Chicago on August 4, while the low 
was at Ft. Worth on August 7 and 11, 
and at Ogden on August 13. The aver- 
age price paid for good and choice 
grade lambs during the month was ap- 
proximately $21.50 to $23. 

As the month closed, good and choice 


grade spring slaughter lambs were 
bringing $22 to $25 at Chicago; $21 
to $22.75 at Omaha; $23.50 to $24 at 


Denver; $20.50 to $22.50 at Ogden; and 

$21 to $22.50 at Ft. Worth. 
The lamb market 

strong recovery at the end of the month, 


dressed showed a 


after suffering mid-month declines. 
Choice and prime grade carcasses 
closed the month in the same price 


range as they had opened it—-$50 to $55, 
while good and choice grade carcasses 
closed the month higher than they had 
started. Month-end were in a 
$50 to $55 bracket, compared 
August prices of $49 to $54 
Slaughter 1 the month 
slightly to considerably than 
they had opened at most terminal out- 
lets. The high for 
grade ewes was $8.50, 


prices 
to early 


ewes closed 
stronger 
( hoi e 


yooad and 


paid at Omaha 


from August 18 to 21, and at Chicago 
on August 25. The low of $4.75 was 
paid at Ogden on August 4. At the end 


of the month, good and choice grade 


ewes were bringing $7.50 to $8.50 at 
Chicago, and $5.50 to $8 at Omaha. 
Good grade ewes were selling for $6 


to $7.50 at Denver, and $6.50 to $8.25 


at Ogden. 






The high price of $8 paid for cull and 
utility grade ewes was recorded at Chi- 
cago on August 25, and at Ft. Worth 
from August 7 through 25. The $4 low 
was registered at Omaha, Denver and 
Ogden. At the end of August, cull and 
utility slaughter ewes were bringing 
$6 to $8 at Chicago; $4 to $5.75 at 
Omaha; $5 to $6 at Denver; $5 to $6.50 
at Ogden, and $7 to 8 at Ft. Worth. 

Spring feeders, grading good to 
choice, sold at $19.50 to $24.50 during 
the month at the major terminal out- 
lets. The high was paid at Omaha on 
August 4, while the low was recorded 
at Ft. Worth from August 7 through 
11, on good grade feeders only. The 
average price paid for feeders during 
August was approximately $21 to $23. 

As the month closed, good and choice 
feeders were selling at $21.50 to $23.50 
at Omaha; $21 to $23 at Denver; $21.50 
to $22.25 at Ogden; and $19.50 to $20 
on good grade feeders at Ft. Worth. 

Medium and good grade feeders sold 
in a range of $18 to $22.50 during Au- 
gust. The high was registered at Omaha 
on August 7; the low was recorded at 
Ft. Worth during the period of August 
7-11. Toward the end of the month, 
prices ran in a $18 to $22 range at the 
major markets which handle feeder 
stock. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


California reports indicate that dur 
ing the early part of August some five 
loads of mostly choice, 100-pound, 
pellet-fed spring lambs with shorn No 
2 pelts sold at Another 10 loads 
of good and choice grade, pellet-fed and 
clover-pastured, shorn spring lambs 
with No. 1 and 2 pelts brought $22 to 
$22.50. Also in early August, a load of 
fat pellet-fed lambs with No. 1 pelts 
sold at 23 cents a pound, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in the Mojave area. 
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Week Ended 
Slaughter at Major Centers 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices 
Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


Spring): 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





1957 


1958 


Aug. 16 
195,579 


Aug. 17 
229,140 
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New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 
Good, All Weighis 





Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 


; Federally Inspected ‘Slaughter—July 


51.25 
50.19 
45.25 


52.00 
19.95 
48.50 


1957 


1958 

1,561,000 1,759,000 
435,000 596,000 

4,326,000 4,185,000 

1,013,000 1,200,000 
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During mid-August, three loads of 
good and choice, 105-pound fed-lambs 
with shorn No. 1 pelts went for $23, 
while eight loads of good and choice 
97- to 105-pound clover-pastured lambs 
with shorn No. 1 and 2 pelts went for 
$21.75 to $22. A report from Loyalton 
during this same week stated 671 white- 
faced wether lambs, weighing 73 
pounds, sold for 21 cents, no shrink, 
while a San Francisco report indicated 
the sale of many late California moun- 
tain spring lambs out of northeastern 
California and southern Oregon at 211% 
to 22 cents. The bulk of the late lambs 
had been shorn in late April and early 
May. 

Toward the end of the month, a single 
load of choice and prime, 100-pound, 
shorn, pellet-fed lambs was _ reported 
sold in southern California at $24. 
Other scattered loads of good and 
choice shorn, clover-pastured and fed 
spring lambs were sold in the northern 
sector of the State at $21.50 to $22.50, 
while a few loads of mostly choice 
mountain wooled lambs went at $22. 
The latter transactions largely involved 
lambs under 105 pounds. 


COLORADO 

A report from the Craig area during 
early August stated two small strings 
of lambs numbering about 4,000 head 
were contracted for fall delivery at 
$21.50, while 1,600 to 1,700 aged ewes 
sold at $11.50 to $12. At North Park, 
around 1,200 mixed fats and feeders 
brought $22. 

In northern Colorado during this 
same period, lamb feeders contracted 
some 8,000 Wyoming lambs out of sec- 
ond hands at $22 to $22.35. An addi- 
tional 2,500 to 3,000 spring slaughter 
lambs, grading choice with a small end 
of prime, sold at $23.75 to $24.25 in the 
San Luis Valley. These lambs weighed 
off truck after a 125- to 175-mile haul. 
Another two loads sold at $25. These 
delivered and weighed at the Denver 
Stockyards. 

During mid-month, Colorado reports 
indicated the sale of a few loads of fat 
slaughter lambs at $23 to $23.50 in the 
San Luis Valley; 3,500 to 4,000 feeder 
lambs in the South Park area for late 
September delivery at $22, and about 
1,000 Wyoming feeder lambs out of 
second hands in northern Colorado at 
22 cents per pound. 

At the close of the month, three 
strings of mixed fats and feeders sold 
for September delivery at $21.50 to 
$21.75 on the Western Slope, and four 
loads of choice fat slaughter lambs sold 
f.o.b. the Western Slope at $22 to $22.50. 
Sold on a delivered to Denver basis 
were about 1,300 choice fat lambs from 
the Western Slope at $24, and 600 choice 
lambs out of the San Luis Valley at 
$24.25. 
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IDAHO 


Early in the month, some 3,200 head 
of good to mostly choice spring slaugh- 
ter lambs brought $22.50; some 10,000 
good and choice mixed fats and feeders 
sold for $21.25 to $22, and 1,000 breed- 
ing ewes brought $16 for October 1 
delivery. 

Later, nearly 1,000 mostly choice 99 
pound spring slaughter lambs sold at 
$20.50, as did some 850 choice, 98-pound 
range slaughter lambs, on a delivered 
basis. About 1,700 feeding and shearing 
lambs in the Burley-Soda Springs area 
also brought $20.50 after a 70-mile haul 
at off truck weights of 90 to 100 pounds. 
An additional 1,200 blackfaced feeder 
lambs brought $21, delivered to feedlot. 


MONTANA 


Reports from central Montana during 
early August indicated the sale of 1,500 
head of good and choice blackfaced 
wether lambs for October delivery at 
$22. A few sales, totaling around 2,500 
head of good and choice whitefaced 
lambs—$21.50 for wethers and $24 for 
ewe lambs—were also reported in the 
same area. Some 150 whitefaced year- 
ling ewes also brought $24 in the central 
sector of the State. 

In western Montana, numerous sales, 
totaling about 5,000 head of whitefaced 
feeders, were reported at $21.25 to 
$21.50. A string of 2,500 head of feed- 
ers in the same area was reported sold 
at $21.50 for wethers and $23 for ewes. 
Some 1,100 head of good whitefaced 
wether lambs brought $20.75 in western 
Montana. 

Toward mid-month some 2,000 mixed 
blackfaced and whitefaced, good and 
choice lambs brought $21.50 for wethers 
and $24.50 for ewes in the western por- 
tion of the State. These lambs were for 
fall delivery. In the same area, some 
1,100 feeder lambs brought $21.75; some 
3,500 blackfaced ewe lambs sold at $23, 
and about 1,700 good and choice black- 
faced yearling ewes brought $23.40 per 
head. 

In central and eastern Montana, a 
few strings, totaling around 1,500 head 
of good and choice whitefaced feeder 
lambs, weighing 70 to 85 pounds, went 
for $21 to $21.50, and 800 good feeders 
were purchased for $20.50. 

Scattered sales of mixed blackfaced 
and whitefaced wether feeders were 
reported in a price range of $21 to 
$21.50 for fall delivery. One 900 head 
set in the Avon area contracted for $22 
if under 80 pounds or $21.50 if over. In 
the Deer Lodge area, some 1,400 fine- 
wooled purebred whitefaced ewe lambs, 
estimated under 78 pounds, went to 
Oregon at $27 per hundredweight. 

Some 400 whitefaced wether lambs 
contracted for September 20 delivery 
at 211% cents a pound in the Alzada 


area, while in the Ekalaka area, some 
300 whitefaced wether lambs brought 
2115 cents a pound for immediate de- 
livery and 387 blackfaced lambs, mixed 
fats amd feeders, sold at $21.75 per 
hundredweight. No Montana sales were 
reported during late August. 
NEW MEXICO 

A small band of lambs in the Santa 
tosa area was reported to have sold 
at $21.50 during the early part of 
August. 

During late-August, 1,200 aged ewes 
sold at $12 per head; some 800 three-, 
four- and five-year-old ewes brought 
$19, while 800 yearling ewes brought 
$25 each in south-central New Mexico. 
Lamb trading remained rather quiet, 
though a few small bunches were con- 
tracted for October delivery at $22, 
with a token end of ewes among them. 
In the Roswell area, straight muttons 
sold in a $21 to $21.50 price range. 


OREGON 


The sale of 3,250 good and choice 
Willamette Valley spring slaughter 
lambs was reported during early Au- 
gust. The lambs went for $20 to $20.50 
f.o.b. the ranch and $21 to $21.50 on a 
delivered basis. Also in the Willamette 
Valley, a band of some 2,300 head, ex- 
pected to run 60 percent fats, sold at 
$21. 

In north-central Oregon, some 2,400 
lambs, grading good and choice, brought 
$20, with one load of almost 75 percent 
feeders bringing $20.25. Some 1,200 
yearling ewes sold at $24.50 each; 400 
aged ewes went for $15 each, with an 
option on 200 broken-mouthed ewes at 
$9 each. Some 800 head of one- and two- 
year-old breeding ewes, mostly Ram- 
bouillets, brought $28 each. In the 
Astoria area, 1,100 blackfaced lambs, 
weighing about 102 pounds, brought $20 
straight after a 35-mile haul. The 
lambs were estimated to be 65 percent 
fats. 

A load of choice, 95-pound, shorn 
slaughter lambs sold for $20.50 f.o.b. 
toward the latter part of August. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 head of Willamette 
Valley lambs were purchased at $20 to 
$20.50, with some at $20.50 to $21 on a 
delivered basis. A band of 1,200 fine- 
wooled ewe lambs in the north-central 
part of the State were bought for $26 
per head, while 500 whitefaced yearling 
replacement ewes sold at $27 per head 
in the Condon area. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


In western South Dakota, the sale of 
1,000 blackfaced feeders was reported 
at $22, along with the sale of some 1,600 
good and choice feeders at $20.50 to 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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this manths 


| cannot see where it will make too 
much difference. We have shipped 
every day of the week, and have been 
just as satisfied during a large run as 
a small one. Our trouble is packer dis- 
crimination as well as buyer, and so 
on down the line. Denver should be 
able to handle all the large runs that 
come in. If they cannot, then we should 
look for a market elsewhere. 

Large runs are just a commission 
firm’s excuse for price cutting. 
How can we evenly distribute ship- 






ments when we lambs in 
their prime, and prime 
at the same period? We hold them two 
weeks too long and that makes just one 
more excuse for price-cutting 
—Gerboz Bros. 
Woody Creek, Colorado 


| would like to 

On August &, was Friday, I 
took a load of the Portland 
stockyards. They were consigned to a 


must ship 


thousands are 


make this statement: 
which 


lambs to 


commission firm that deals mostly with 


This 


sheep. load of lambs didn’t sell 


until Monday as there weren’t any 
buyers around on Friday, the day we 
took them in. 

One of the men that works for a com- 
mission firm told us the best day to put 
lambs on the market Monday, as 
that was the day the lamb buyers were 
in. 

As far as I know, nothing has been 
done on this distribution problem by 
lamb shippers in this area. I would 
be willing to work for a program to 
change this market bottleneck. 

I guess we will have to educate buy- 
ers so they will buy on other days and 
not just on Monday’s market. 

—Harry Fisher 
Othello, Washington 


was 


| have not heard of anything being 
done to even distribution of lamb 
shipments from this area. In my esti- 


mation it has always been very difficult 
to ship stock from this section and get 
it to market at a time vou would like to 
have it there. 

Better highways 
have helped. 

A large percent of the fat lambs are 
bought here by packer buyers 

I would be willing to cooperate in a 
program toward more even distribution 
of lamb marketing. 

—Vernon Holst 
Vale, South Dakota 


and larger trucks 
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A Sincere and Hearty THANK YOU! 


To Our Buyers for Again Helping Us to Top the National Ram Sale 





Suffolk 








One of our two sale-topping Suffolk- Our sale-topping pen of range Our sale-topping pen of Hampshire range 
Hampshire pens is pictured above with yearlings is shown above with Purchaser yearlings is pictured above with Larry 
Alden Olsen, Buyer Emory Smith and Snell Fred Laidlaw and Alden Olsen. It wos the Memmott and Snell Olsen. Mr. Memmott 


Olsen. 
topped this division. 


EMORY SMITH, Salt Lake City 
WESLEY AAGARD, Salt Lake City 
JOHN and VANCE AAGARD, Fountain Green, Utah 


Suffolks — Suffolk-Hampshires — Hampshires 


OLSEN BROTHERS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


This was the 5th straight year we 





3rd consecutive year we have been tops in 
this category 


OUR RAMS AT THE NATIONAL SOLD TO: 


FRED LAIDLAW, Carey, Idaho 
DON CLYDE, Heber, Utah 





bought the pen for 
monton, 


Nick Chournos, Tre 


Utah 





J. T. COBURN, Robertson, Wyoming 
NICK CHOURNOS, Tremonton, Utah 


LUCKY LIVESTOCK CO., Loyalton, California 


The National Wool Grower 


























Lamb Market Report .. . 


(Continued from page 37.) 


$21; 600 choice wether feeders at $21.50, 
and 560 good and choice whitefaced ewe 
lambs at $23 per head. 

The Bank of Belle Fourche said in a 
report dated August 21, that 1,000 
whitefaced, four-year-old ewes sold at 
Belle Fourche at $20 per head. 


TEXAS 


Texas feeder muttons went to $21 in 
country transactions during the early 
part of the month. Spring slaughter 
lambs in country trades were quoted at 
$21 to $22, with ewe lambs at $23 to 
$24. Old slaughter ewes were at $6 to 
$8, yearling ewes at $23 to $24, and 
solid-mouthed ewes at $16 to $17. In 
the Del Rio area, 3,000 whitefaced feed- 
er wether lambs sold at 21 cents per 
pound, delivered at Comstock, Texas. 

Four bands of feeders were reported 
sold in south Texas during the middle 
of the month at $21. They sold for im- 
mediate delivery to go on Kansas wheat 
pasture. 


UTAH 


In early August, some 24,000 black- 
faced lambs expected to be 40 to 50 
percent fats, contracted for September 
8-20 delivery at Ogden at $22 to $22.25. 
Nearly 10,000 head of mixed fats and 
feeders were contracted at $21.75 to $22 
for fall delivery, while some 2,000 head 
of feeding lambs went for fall delivery 
at $21 to $21.50, and 1,400 head of 
whitefaced ewe lambs contracted at $25 
per hundredweight for October deliv- 
ery. 

Few transactions were reported 
from any of the State’s sheep sectors 
during mid or late August. In southern 
Utah, some 1,000 head of full-wooled, 
whitefaced, mountain, spring lambs 
contracted for October 5 delivery at 
2114 cents per pound, straight across. 
An additional 1,000 full-wooled white- 
faced spring lambs contracted for 22 
cents per pound, after a 200-mile haul 
to Spanish Fork. 


WASHINGTON 


Early August sales in Washington 
included 1,500 head good to mostly 
choice, 92- to 98-pound sorted spring 
lambs at $21.50; 1,400 head of good to 
mostly choice, 99- to 102- pound sorted 
spring lambs at $21.50, after a 120- 
mile haul and 2 percent shrink, and 200 
head of good and choice spring lambs 
at $20.50 to $20.75 delivered to plant. 

During the latter part of the month, 
the Ellensburg pool reported the sale 
of 269 choice 95-pound wooled slaughter 
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NORRR COMMISSION 


No announcement has yet been made 
of citizens appointed to the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission. Senators Frank Barrett 
(Wyoming), A. V. Watkins (Utah 
Clinton P. Anderson (New Mexico 
and Richard L. Neuberger (Oregon) 
have been named as Senate members 
(NWG, August, 1958, page 27). 

House members of the committee are: 
Mrs. Gracie Pfost (Idaho), Al Ullman 
(Oregon), John P. Saylor (Pennsyl- 
vania), and John J. Rhodes (Arizona). 
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lambs at $21, with three percent shrink, 
f.o.b. The Okanogan pool reported the 
sale of 300 choice, wooled spring lambs 
at $21 and several good wooled spring 
lambs at $20, delivered to Seattle. Some 
1,125 mostly choice range slaughter 
lambs, weighing 95 to 105 pounds, sold 
at $20 to $20.50; some 250 choice 90- 
to 105-pound wooled spring slaughter 
pared ares $19 to $20; several good 
wooled spring slaughter lambs brought 
$18.50, delivered to plant; 3,000 lambs, 
estimated to be 30 percent fats, went 
for $19.50 to $20, straight across, and 
1,000 whitefaced, May-shorn yearling 
ewes brought $30 per head for imme- 
diate delivery. 


WYOMING 


Early August reports from Wyoming 
indicated the sale of about 17,000 lambs 
at $21.50 to $22.25, and 6,500 to 7,000 
ewe lambs at $24.50 to $26, mostly 
$25.50 to $26. In northern Wyoming, 
several sales totaling around 9,500 head 
of good and choice whitefaced lambs, 
weighing 70 to 85 pounds, contracted 
for September to mid-October delivery 
at $21.25 to $21.75, mostly $21.50, while 
numerous sales, numbering about 10,000 
head of good and choice whitefaced ewe 
lambs, brought prices of $25 to $27 per 
hundredweight in the same area. 

Also early in August, some 6,000 
feeder wether lambs were contracted 
along the Union Pacific Railroad at 
$21.75 to $22. In the northern part of 
Wyoming, numerous strings, totaling 
close to 11,000 head of good and choice 
feeder lambs, contracted for fall de- 
livery at $21.75 to $22, and some 1,600 
good and choice whitefaced ewe lambs 
went for $25 per hundredweight. 

Toward mid-August, around 700 
breeding ewes of various ages sold at 
$20 to $22, with about 1,800 aged ewes 
going for $12.50. A few thousand 5- 
to 7-year-old short-term breeding ewes 
ranged from $12.50 to $14 per head, 
while a few part bands of good white- 
faced ewe lambs brought $24 per hun- 
dredweight. 

In late August, some 1,000 white- 





faced ewe lambs sold for early October 
delivery at $25.50, going to Kansas 
wheat pasture. During the same period, 
the sale of 1,900 head of feeders in the 
Sheridan area was reported. These 
feeders contracted for September and 
October delivery at $22, with instances 
of $20 to $20.50 on farm flocks. 

In northern Wyoming, some 1,100 
head of mixed blackfaced slaughter and 
feeder lambs contracted for immediate 
delivery at $21.50 straight. At a sealed- 
bid sale at Meeteetse, Wyoming, 1,050 
whitefaced wether lambs brought $21; 
some 600 head light end sold at $22.05; 
about 1,100  blackfaced - whitefaced 
crossbred mixed fats and feeders went 
for $21.92, and 600 head of whitefaced 
ewe lambs contracted at $26 for Octo- 
ber delivery. During late August, 
short-term breeding ewes sold in a price 
range of $10 to $15 per head for fall 
delivery throughout much of the State, 
including 1,200 head in northern Wyo- 
ming at $12 to $13 per head. 


Durable Pleats . . 


(Continued from page 27.) 


treated garments in their spring 1959 
lines. Others may push to introduce 
the garments this fall for special pro- 
motions. The trade interest in the proc- 
ess has been phenomenal, he said, with 
manufacturers in every apparel field, 
and many woolen mills, showing great 
eagerness to use the process. 

It must be borne in mind, Mr. Schmitt 
cautioned, that only certified “Si-Ro- 
Set” solution should be used in this 
process, for “Si-Ro-Set” is the one de- 
veloped by the CSIRO laboratories and 
proved to give durable creases and 
pleats without damage. While chemical 
manufacturers will sign agreements 
with the CSIRO for use of the certifica- 
tion mark “Si-Ro-Set,” there will be no 
charge for the use of this mark. Gar- 
ment manufacturers purchasing “Si- 
Ro-Set” concentrate will be automatic- 
ally given a label license to use the 
“Si-Ro-Set” solution for durable pleat- 
ing of wool garments in accordance 
with the process or processes covered 
by any patents or patent applications 
owned by the CSIRO. Garment manu- 
facturers will not be charged for the 
use of the process. 

Mr. Schmitt said it is to be pointed 
out that the mark “Si-Ro-Set” is not to 
be used on trezted materials other than 
to indicate that certified “Si-Ro-Set” 
solution was used for putting durable 
creases and pleats in the materials. 

The Department of Science and Tech- 
nology at the Wool Bureau, under the 
direction of Dr. Gerald Laxer, will give 
technical assistance to garment manu- 
facturers and chemical suppliers work- 
ing with the process. 
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HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 











Always 100% Virgin Wool” 


Cfendleton’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 














COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


@ For weight & quality fleece 
® For ewe lamb repiacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 











AMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


HEEP producers have their own week 
J now—a National EAT LAMB Week 

which is expected to boost lamb sales 
during the peak period of supply in 
most sections of the country. 

The American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil has inaugurated National EAT 
LAMB Week during the period of Sep- 
tember 15 through 30. While the promo- 
tion period extends for more than two 
weeks, it still is designated as a “week.” 

Cooperation will be given by packers 
and retailers to this special promotion. 
Sheep producer auxiliaries are expected 
to cooperate at the local level to boost 
interest in lamb. 

This is the first time that lamb eating 
has been highlighted in this manner 
from coast to coast. The National EAT 
LAMB Week promotion will be in addi- 
tion to the already established adver- 
tising and merchandising program in 
the 19 major metropolitan areas by the 
ASPC. 

The two-week period was selected to 
coincide with heaviest supplies of lamb 
through most of the country. Overall 
design of the National EAT LAMB 
Week will not be tied exclusively to 
increased consumption during that pe- 
riod. Much emphasis will be slanted 
toward consumer education to the fact 
that lamb is available year around in a 
wide variety of cuts. 

Among the plans being developed for 
this promotion are: the presentation of 
a lamb to the President; proclamation 
of National EAT LAMB Week by state 
governors; proclamation by the mayors 
of the 19 ASPC promotion cities; spe- 
cial advertising; and advertising drop- 
in mats that retailers can use for tie- 
ins. 


The Council’s home economists will 
present a crown roast to the mayor of 
each promotion city, and he will offi- 
cially recognize National EAT LAMB 
Week. The Council’s newspaper, radio 
and TV ads will also boost the week. 
Civic and fraternal organizations, as 
well as chambers of commerce, will 
also be urged to try lamb and support 
National EAT LAMB Week. 

Pending official approval is the gift 
of “king” and “queen” crown roast to 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 

Every sheep producer in the nation 
is asked to join in stimulating interest 
in lamb during this period. G. N. Win- 
der, president of the American Sheep 
Producers Council, urges every sheep- 
man to ask for lamb at the meat market 
and in a restaurant at least once during 
the period. 


Coinciding with National EAT LAMB 
Week is a nationwide “Lessons In 
Lamb” week to encourage education on 
lamb cookery in schools and colleges. 


In other ASPC activities, the Board 
of Directors will conduct their semi- 
annual meeting in the Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, on September 15. 


Mount Vernon Prime Rib of Lamb is 
the newest Council promotion for the 
hotel, restaurant and_ institutional 
trade. The promotion is to be launched 
in September, with material being dis- 
tributed by major packers and purvey- 
ors. The prime rib of lamb will also 
be featured in ASPC newspaper and 
magazine ads. 


FOR TASTE ADVENTURES IN FINE EATING! 
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Sheep Vibriosis Committees SUFFOLKS << 
Map New Research Plans axe sever secause: 


® Suffolk Rams are 


MYHE National Wool Growers and_ recognition of this disease may account excellent for cross 
} Western Regional Technical Com- for some previously unexplained abor- breeding. 
mittees on Vibriosis of Sheep met tion outbreaks. A_ survey is being ® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
August 6 and 7 at Davis, California to planned to determine the extent of this have more weight at market 
study progress reports on research con- disease. Research on diagnosis control time. 
ducted by Western States. ; ‘on- and preventi is planned. 
a a ag targets tates, ind Sie ind prevention | 1¢ @ Suffolk Lambs have an excel- 
en plans 101 tae a y Pee ye During 1959, vibriosis research will lent carcass. 
ibriosis, an infectious disease o ee aS ‘ » deve 
be concentrated on: (1) the develop a a oe 


sheep, causes severe economic losses ment of a satisfactory vaccine, (2) in 
to the sheep industry through abortion. vestigation of the possible reservoirs 
In 1952 the National Wool Growers As- of infection, and (3) methods and time 
t sociation organized a regional commit- of treatment of infected sheep. 

tee to initiate research on the disease. 
Subsequently, support was _ obtained 

from the sheep industry, State agricul- 
| tural experiment stations, and the 
Agricultural Research Service of the 


USDA. 
At the meeting were representatives Plan Ahead — Make 


from the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, the States of Arizona, Califor- 


nia, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Reservations Now 


Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, and 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 











| from the USDA. 
Nsive researe ‘ior O5 ia. : . 
| Intensive res¢ arch prior to 1958 dis- Fill out this blank 
closed that: ( 1) vibriosis is seldom, if oral Gath te: 
ever, transmitted by rams at breeding, 
(2) aborted ewes are immune and pro- 
{ duce healthy lambs at a normal rate Convention Bureau 
in subsequent years; (3) ewes of all Portland Chamber of Commerce 
. ages not previously exposed to the 824 S. W. 5th Avenue 
i disease are most susceptible during the Portland 4, Oregon 
fourth and fifth months of pregnancy, Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
| and (4) vibriosis 1s transmissible by Association convention in Portland, Oregon, January 26-29, 1959: 
contamination of feed and water with 
> YY y > * y 10 ic xcretec ; ia “ m 
the germ V. fetus w hich is excre d in First Choice Hotel: __ . _ 
{ discharges at the time of abortion. This 
rerm can be spread from ranch to ’ 
B bees Second Choice Hotel: 


ranch by contaminated shoes, clothing, 
and vehicles. This information empha- 
sizes the importance of isolation of 
aborting ewes and of immediate re- 
moval and destruction of aborted lambs Arrival: January ____, 1959 ___ ssoA.M.__s«é&PM. 


______ double twin ______ suite 


I prefer: single 


and membranes to prevent spread of , 
the disease. Where possible, removal Departure: January ____,1959_ ss A.M. ___ 
of exposed flocks to clean premises is 
desirable. 

Results of last year’s research sug- aes 
! gest that (1) although ewes which 
abort are immune they and certain wild- 
life may be carriers of the disease; 
(2) although vaccines show some prom- 
ise, a practical method of immunization 
has not been developed, and (3) an HOTELS AVAILABLE: 
antibiotic under investigation has been Single Deebie Twin Suite 
shown to be beneficial in preventing . Y 

However, it has not Multnomah Hotel (headquarters) $8-9 $9-12 $12-16 $25 


‘ vibrionic abortion. 
poo so) a 8-9 9-12 12-16 * 








Address 


been shown to be effective as a treat- 
ment in controlling an abortion out- 
break. This and other antibiotics are Congress Hotel ........................... ate 6-8 7-9 9-12 * 


being investigated. ’ P 
eing investigates Imperial Hotel (reserved for 


In the course of vibriosis investiga- : 

: ie : 5 Oregon delegation) ............ 6-7 7 -12 —_ 
tions, another form of abortion caused . Be ah 1-10 8-12 
by a virus has been recognized. The *Suites available at varied rates. 
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California 
Auxiliary 


Organized 


A Report 
By Your 
Auxiliary 
President 


August 19, 1958 


report that the 


| am very ho »py to 
organization of the Women’s Auxil- 


iary to the California Wool Growers 
Association is now under way. 

I was invited to attend the California 
convention and flew to San Francisco 
on August 13. At a luncheon attended 
by some 60 women on Friday the 15th, 
I reviewed activities of the National 
Women’s Auxiliary. The working me- 
chanics of our organization were out- 
lined. I also told them that during the 
28 years of the Auxiliary’s existence, 
we have wanted the California women 
to join with us. I am sure all of you 
will rejoice that the women at the 
luncheon voted to organize the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the California Wool 
Growers Association. 

The president of the new organiza- 
tion is Mrs. H. B. Cook of Stockton. 
Mrs. M. J. Overacker of Mission San 
Jose was appointed wool promotion 
chairman. At present she is State con- 
test director for the Make It Yourself 
With Wool program. The lamb promo- 
tion chairman is Mrs. James Rominger 
of Winters. 

Other officers of the new California 
Auxiliary are: Mrs. Henry Evans, Route 
1, Box 597, Bakersfield, first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Harry Peterson, 506 West 
A., Dixon, second vice president; Mrs. 
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Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Press Correspondent, R. 3, Box 56, Silverton, Oregon 
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of Albu- 
crowned 
in San 


Miss Beverly Bentley, 18, 
querque, New Mexico, was 
National Miss Wool of 1959 
Angelo, Texas on August 29. 
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Raymond Castanchoe, Route 1, Box 104, 
McFarland, secretary; Mrs. W. W. Dot- 
ters, 24977, Palomares Road, Hayward, 
treasurer. 

The California Auxiliary will affiliate 
itself with the National at the Portland 
convention. 

Before going to San Francisco, I had 
a conference with President Max 
Schmitt of the Wool Bureau, Inc., and 
Miss Mary North, contest director of 
the Wool Bureau in Rapid City, South 
Dakota. Plans for the Make It Yourself 
With Wool were discussed. A 


contest 


Miss Dottye Lynn Jones, Oregon’s lovely 
representative in the National Miss Wool 
Contest, and General Manager R. A. Ward 
of Pacific Wool Growers, one of her spon- 
The other sponsor was the Chamber 
Miss Jones’ hometown, 


sors. 
of Commerce of 
Salem. 


major step was the agreement that an 
incentive gift of $25 U. S. Savings Bond 
will be awarded to the 12 District 
Directors showing the greatest in- 
crease, percentagewise, in contestants 
in 1958 over the number in 1957. 

We feel that this will help as an in- 
centive to get the largest possible 
number of young women to enter this 
contest. A letter is being sent to all of 
the 225 district chairmen announcing 
these awards. 

Tuesday, August 26, I expect to leave 
for the Miss Wool Pageant, in San An- 
gelo, Texas. I appreciate very much 
being invited by Mrs. Adolf Steiler, 
president of the Texas Women’s Auxil- 
iary, to this event. I know it will be a 
most colorful and successful wool pro- 
motion affair. 

—Mrs. Rudie Mick 


Make It Yourself With Wool 


Week Set for September 7-13 

EPTEMBER 7 to 13 is being pro- 
J claimed, “Make It Yourself With 
Wool Week,” by the governors of 19 
wool growing States in the Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest area. 

The declared purpose of governors’ 
Wool Week is to pay tribute to the wool 
growing industry in their States and to 
encourage young girls to participate 
in the wool sewing contest. 

Approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
this contest provides incentive for many 
young girls to learn valuable home sew- 
ing skills while at the same time dis- 
covering how easy it is to sew with 
wool. It is sponsored by the Wool Bu- 
reau and the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

The 19 States whose governors will 
issue the Wool Week proclamations are: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. 
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NWGA Efforts With FTC Paying Off 


Risers during the past year, 
4 the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has been calling the attention of 
the Federal Trade Commission to the 
use of “wool” terms in advertisements 
that might give consumers a_ very 
erroneous idea of the fiber content of 
the fabric or garment they are pur- 
chasing. Such work is now bearing 
fruit. 

Harvey H. Hannah, Chief of FTC’s 
Wool, Fur and Flammable Fabrics 
Division, on August 12, cautioned 
against the use of ‘wool-connotative” 
terms to describe man-made fibers, fab- 
rics or garments. 

Mr. Hannah said terms such as 
“tweed,” and “worsted” when applied 
without qualification to man-made fi- 
bers suggest they are made of wool. 
The use of the word ‘woolly’ is also 
deceptive in advertising these fibers, 
Mr. Hannah said. 

A recent decision of the FTC in the 
Cashmora case was cited by Mr. Han- 
nah. In that instance, the Elliott Knit- 
wear, Inc., New York, was prohibited 
from using the trade name ‘“Cashmora” 
when applied to a garment that con- 
tains no cashmere. While the company 
is appealing the decision, FTC’s ruling 
still stands and is used in determining 
whether or not advertising for man- 
made fibers is deceptive. 

NWGA Executive Secretary Edwin 
Ek. Marsh received a letter dated August 
15, 1958, from Henry D. Stringer, Act- 
ing Chief of the Division of Wool, Fur 
and Flammable Fabrics, which further 
substantiates this FTC position. Mr. 
Stringer states: 


This is in reply to your letter of August 
1, 1958, in which you call our attention to 
an advertisement appearing in the Daily 
News Record of July 23, 1958, where Ken- 
wood Blankets are advertised as “wooly 
blankets” even though actually made of 
100% Acrilan. 

For your information I wish to advise 
that the Commission has held in a number 
of cases that terms including the word 
“wool” such as “wool finished,” ‘“‘woolflake,”’ 
“wool nap,” “woolvet,” “woolywarms,” and 
so forth, may not be used to describe prod- 
ucts which do not contain wool. See Pio- 
neer Manufacturing Company, 42, FTC 355 
(Docket 5344) decided by the Commission 
on May 16, 1946, where the respondent was 
ordered to cease and desist from: 

“(a) Using the word ‘woolvet’ or any other 
word or words of similar import or 
meaning to designate, describe or refer 
to mops which are not made or com- 
posed of wool.” 

The advertisement submitted will be 
carefully examined to determine whether 
any of the claims or representations con- 
tained therein are questionable as violative 
of any of the Acts administered by the 
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Commission. Such action as appears neces- 
sary to obtain correction of any question- 
able practices noted will be taken. 

Your interest and cooperation will be 
appreciated. 


The FTC is also watching closely the 
increased use of the term “lamb’s wool.” 
FTC is said to have become suspicious 
of the use of this descriptive term be- 
cause of the quantities of lamb’s wool 
now being offered on the market. FTC 
believes that some of this wool comes 


from older sheep. Purchasers of such 
wool have been advised by Mr. Hannah 
to secure a guaranty from the seller 
that the wool marked as lamb’s wool is 
actually the fleece of a lamb. 

Most interesting in this connection 
is the development of a new method of 
identifying lamb’s wool. The National 
Knitted Outerwear Association is work- 
ing with USDA’s Western Regional 
Research Laboratory in Albany, Cali- 
fornia, to perfect this new method. 
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Craig, Colorado 
Monday, October 13, 1958 


Routt-Moffat Wool Growers Sales Pavillion 
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% * 78 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 
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The Best in Range Ram Quality 

55 Consignors from 4 States 


Howard Brown, Auctioneer, 
Woodland, California 


Sale under management of 
Routt-Moffat Woolgrowers Assn. 


e 706 TOP RAMS 
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* 81 RAMBOUILLETS 
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| Breeders YDireetory — 

















(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS | 





BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 

CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 


Rt. 3, Box 677 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 


PANAMAS 





Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. fAL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 


Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 


MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Gillette, Wyoming 


RAMBOUILLETS | 





Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyomin 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





HAMPSHIRES | 





BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE lL. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utch 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES | 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 








[ SUFFOLKS ‘|| 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. £. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HINTON, T. R. 
Keller, Texas 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 
R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 








| TARGHEES | 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 
[N OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NaTIONAL Wool 


GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. 
ABOUT THE CONDITION OF PASTURES IS TAKEN FROM THE 
REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 2 


PASTURES 

Pastures are drying rapidly and the 
fire danger on ranges is becoming high 
in many portions of the Far West as a 
result of the continued hot, dry weath- 
er. Feeding of hay and silage to sup- 
plement dry pastures has become 
necessary, particularly in the Pacific 
Northwest. Ranges are mostly in good 
condition in Arizona, as rainfall, al- 
though spotted, has covered the range 
area during the season. Pasture pros- 
pects were improved by rains during 
the week in Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
much of Texas. Ranges are in general- 
ly good condition over the central Great 
Plains, but need mositure badly in the 
Dakotas, northern Montana, and Min- 
nesota. 

Pastures have declined to the lowest 
point of the year in Wisconsin. Else- 
where east of the Mississippi River, 
they are making good to excellent 
growth, except for some deterioration 
during the week in the south Atlantic 
area. 

COLORADO 


Antonito, Conejos County 
August 14, 1958 

Summer range conditions are fair 
some areas are dry. Last year moisture 
was general throughout the San Luis 
Valley. 

Lambs will be somewhat heavier 
when they come off the summer range 
on account of dry feed. There will be 
plenty of feed raised in the valley for 
winter and for lambing. The winter 
range is still very short. Some light 
rains we have had the last few days 
may improve conditions. 

Fat lambs have been contracted here 
at 22 and 221% cents—for feeder lambs, 
19 to 2114 cents is reported. There has 
been no demand for yearling ewes, but 
maybe some on old ewes. 

—Reginaldo Garcia 
Woody Creek, Pitkin County 
August 15, 1958 

Some wools were sold here at 40 cents 
per pound, but about 80 percent of the 
clip is still in grower’s hands. There 
were a few offers of 42 cents per pound 
for wool. 
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THE STATEMENT 
U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 


Ly EIS. 


Low wool prices and higher expenses 
year by year are quite a squeeze on the 
wool grower. Predator troubles have 
been at a minimum so far this year. 

We have had no moisture here recent- 
ly. Feed conditions are good but dry 
on the summer range. Some open spots 
are burned. Conditions are better than 
last year as far as feed is concerned, 
but we have had less grass this year. 
Last year we had too much moisture. 

Our lambs will come off the summer 
range in good condition. 

—Gerboz Bros. 


Craig, Moffat County 
August 16, 1958 


Feeder lambs have been contracted 
here recently for fall delivery at 22! 
cents per pound, crossbred ewe lambs at 
25 cents, and some mixed lots at 22 
cents. These lots included fats and 
feeders and blackfaced ewe lambs but 
with whitefaced ewe lambs reserved. 
There have been no recent sales of 
yearling ewes, although the demand is 





“4 Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 


ory 


Cattle. 


Lawson Howlin: nd 


AUCTIONEER 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 





LOOK TO UTAH 


the home of top-quality 
registered sheep 


for OUTSTANDING breeding 
stock that will produce the 
quality lamb and wool needed 
for PROFITABLE operation. 


For information, write to: 


Utah Registered Sheep Breeders 
% Russell Keetch, Secretary 
Extension Service, USU 
Logan, Utah 














FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs j “ 









* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any pricel 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, T exas 


DRUID: anna sano ns oi ncsiasccnncensswnocenconncunesesncsenerenenessennens 
Address 

City & State : ; Ber trs : 
Sex M.O. Enclosed.. 

Send C.O.D. ... 











10th annual 





RANGE RAM SALE 
Monday, October 6th 


Selling 350 good rams at auction 


VALLEY LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO. 
Box 727, Grand Junction, Colo. 


Phone CH 2-0402 
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about the same as last year. They are 
quoted at $27 to $32 per head. Summer 
feed conditions are good, but dry. Con- 
ditions are not as good as last year 
when the feed was excellent. We have 
fewer fat lambs than a year ago due 
to drought and more twins. 

No wool has changed hands in this 
area in the past 30 days or longer. 

I don’t feel that lambs are high 
enough in comparison with calves, 
breeding ewes or expenses. 


L. Elton Gent 





IDAHO 


Bellevue, Blaine County 
August 13, 1958 


Some contracts for feeder lambs have 


been made at 21 cents. Crossbred white- 
faced yearling ewes have sold from $27 
to $30 recently. 

Summer range conditions 
We are having greener grass this year 
than last. Our lambs are expected to 
come off the range in about average 
condition. 


are good. 


—Milton Schaefer 


Aberdeen, Bingham County 
August 17, 1958 


Feed conditions are good, both on the 
range and the irrigated pasture which 
I use. So far, we have had sufficient 
moisture. 

I sold my lambs out of dry lot in May 
and June. They were in good condition. 
Recently, some fine-wooled yearling 








Entirely New Kind of Dog Food! 


New Friskies Cubes combines 6-flavor 
variety with crunchy new texture! 


Here is news about the most remarkable 


dry dog food in many years. 


No other dry product offers you the many 
advantages of new Friskies Cubes. 
EASIEST TO FEED. Just pour from pack- 
age. No mixing necessary. A complete diet 
in itself. Gives needed bulk, plus balanced 
nourishment. Can also be fed moist. 

HIGH TASTE APPEAL. Six different colors 
and flavors in every package — meat, liver, 
milk, fish, vegetable, chicken. The crunchy, 
bite-size shapes are easy to digest, stimu- 


late teeth and gums. 


You can feed and recommend new Friskies 
Cubes with the utmost confidence. Made 
to the high standards of (arnation. 
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Available in economical 25 
and 50-pound bags, 
plus many other convenient 
sizes. For variety, feed 

fully-noufrishing Friskies 
Meal and canned Friskies! 


ewes were sold here at $27, and white- 
faced crossbred yearlings at $30. This 
year there is a greater demand for 
yearling ewes than last. 

I sold my wool with the local lamb 
pool in June for 39.38 Wool 
prices are too low. 

—C. R. Schumacker 


MONTANA 


Dell, Beaverhead County 
August 18, 1958 

Feed conditions on the summer range 
are excellent, much better than last 
year, when it was dry. There has been 
considerable moisture here during July 
and August. 

We have hopes on having good lambs 
this year. We contracted our Hamp- 
shire lambs at 2244 cents per pound. 
I understand that $25 has been paid for 
fine-wooled yearling ewes recently. 

We feel that the incentive payment 
program is a must if we are to stay 
in the sheep business. 

—John Briggs & Sons 


cents. 


Kila, Flathead County 
August 20, 1958 

Feed on the summer range has been 
good until August but much drier in 
comparison with last year. Our lambs 
will come off the summer range in good 
condition only because of irrigated hay 
meadows used for pasture. 


Some fat lambs and mixed lots of 
lambs have been contracted here at 
$19.50. Contracts were also made on 


some fine-wooled ewe lambs at $22 and 
feeder lambs at $20. Recently, some 
fine-wooled yearling ewes were sold at 
$26 and whitefaced crossbreds at $24. 
Last year’s incentive payment 

hardly worth mentioning. 
—Freeman Brist 


Was 


Powderville, Powder River County 

August 18, 1958 
Feed conditions 

good except 


summer have 
during May. They 
are about the same as last year. We 
have had sufficient moisture, but no 
unusual storms. Our lambs 
pected to come off the summer range 
in little below average condition. 

Feeder lambs were contracted recent- 
ly at 2015 cents and crossbred ewe 
lambs at 22 cents for fall delivery. 
Whitefaced yearling ewes have changed 
hands recently at $26 to $27. 

Everyone should attempt to attain 
more uniformity in their wool clip and 
keep it in cleaner condition. 

—Walter Brewer 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


this 
been 


are ex- 


Vale, Butte County 
August 20, 1958 

Some crossbred yearling ewes were 
sold here recently at $26 per head. 
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for fall delivery at $23.50 
from $21 to $21.50. 


Hafner’s Wool Warehouse here has 


sold about 3,000,000 pounds of wool re 
cently at around $1.00 clean basis. 


I keep my sheep on alfalfa and brome 
irrigated pastures all summer. I would 
like to see something on the merits and 
shortcomings of raising sheep on irri- 
gated pastures in your magazine some- 


time. 
—Vernon Holst 


TEXAS 


Talpa, Coleman County 
August 19, 1958 


Feed conditions have been good until 
last month when the range got dry. 
The situation is about as last year at 
this time. Our lambs will or have come 
off the summer range in fair condition. 

Many of our lambs have already been 
sold from 19 to 25 cents. Some fine- 
wooled yearling ewes have been sold 
from $20 to $23 per head here recently. 
There is a greater demand for yearling 
ewes this year than last. 

Very little wool has been sold here 
recently. 

—W. C. Beck 


UTAH 


Fairview, Sanpete County 
July 19, 1958 


I am sending you a picture of a ewe 
and the four black lambs born to her. 
As you can see by the picture, each 
lamb has a little white spot on its head. 
I think this must be an unknown record 
of some kind. 

This ewe is owned by a sheepman and 
banker, S. S. Peterson of Fairview. | 
took the picture. Incidentally, all the 


lambs are still alive. 
—William A. Bohne 


Crossbred ewe lambs were contracted 
feeder lambs 


crossbred ewe 


lots, $20. 


lambs, $22.50; mixed 


Summer feed conditions are poor and 
decidedly worse than last year. Our 
lambs will not be in very good condition 
when they come off the range. 

—Rose Rosequist 
WASHINGTON 
Moses Lake, Grant County 
August 16, 1958 

Most of our ewes are in farm flocks, 
so we do not have range problems. The 
weather here has been very hot and 
dry, so our lambs have not put on fin- 
ish as early as last year. 





Fat lambs have been contracted at 
21 cents and feeder lambs at 19 cents 
for fall delivery. Some crossbred 
whitefaced) yearling ewes have been 
sold at $30 per head. 

In this area, there have been some 
mixed grades of wool sold for 38 to 39 
cents per pound. 

There has been an increase in farm 
flock sheep numbers in the Columbia 
Basin Irrigation District. 

—Sebastian Etulain 
Okanogan, Okanogan County 
July 27, 1958 


To me, the most important points in 
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© 5 distinct colors 
© Brands sheep wet or dry 
© Won't mat or harm fibers 


Rain, snow, sun, sheep dip, dust or harsh treatment 
won't remove the KEmMp’s brand. Range-proved 
colors of orange, red, black, green or blue stay 
clearly visible for at least a year! 


> SCOURS OUT 


Mills pay more for wool with scourable brands. 
KEMP’S scours out easily! That’s why it’s the na- 
tion’s most widely used branding liquid. 


> BRANDS MORE 


SHEEP PER GALLON 


KEMP’sS costs you less because it goes further. 


orhide — You'll find KEMp’s is easy to apply in any temper- 
© Lanolin Base (recommended ature—won’t cake in the can—so there’s no waste. 
by U.S.D.A.) 





Mineralized Phenothiazine 
Arsenate Drench 


Contains iron, copper and 


For Better Wool Production . . . Better Lamb Crop... 


Use COOPER QUALITY PRODUCTS At Shearing Time 


Pressurized Screw Worm 
& Ear Tick Killer Bomb 


Protects shear cuts from “blow 
cobalt fly’, fleece worm and screw 


Cooper-Tox Extra 


Kills sheep ticks, lice and wool 
maggots. Cures sheep scab and 
reduces screw worm infestation. 
Gives long-lasting protection 












Marysvale, Piute County 
August 15, 1958 





The demand for yearling ewes is 
about the same as last year in this area. 
Price for fat lambs is $21.50, feeder 
lambs, $21; fine-wooled and whitefaced 










September, 1958 


trace elements to give animels 
necessary after-worming — PICK- 
up’’. Homogenized for ——— 
settling, easy handling, accura “ 
dosing. Eliminates all importan 
worms, including tapeworms. 





Your Favorite D 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 


worm. Push-button spray kills 
fast. Drives worms out of in- 
fected wounds, leaving wound 
clean for quick healing. Protects 
against reinfestation. Blue color 
marks treated wounds. Costs less 
than 1¢ a wound. 


against reinfestation. One gallon 
of Cooper-Tox Extra makes up 
to 500 gallons of spray or dip. 
Mixes well in hard or soft water. 
No foul odor. 


ealers Stock All These COOPER PRODUCTS. Get them today! 





Manufactured By 


1909 N. Clifton Ave. — 
Chicago 14, Ill. 




















picking rams are size and conformation. 
It is impossible to grow heavy lambs if 
you do not have large ewes and rams. 

As to conformation, the most. expen- 
sive cuts are leg and loin, so it is es- 
sential pick a ram that is well 
rounded in the shoulders and back, not 
long of leg, and well muscled down 
low in the leg. 

If you are thinking of breeding stock 
for replacement ewe lambs, then by all 
means pick a ram that will produce the 
type of wool you are striving to produce 
on your future breeding ewes. 

We have been having extremely hot 
and dry weather in this section. These 
conditions are about the same as last 
year, but drier than previous years. We 
run our sheep on the range adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and have had no reductions in 
sheep numbers. 

Fat lambs have been contracted here 
from 211% to 2314 cents f.o.b. the mar- 


to 


ket. Feeder lambs have been contracted 
from 19 to 20 cents f.o.b. range, and 
mixed lots from 20 to 20% cents 


straight. From $28 to $30 has been paid 
for fine-wooled yearling ewes, and from 
$26 to $28 for whitefaced 

A great big “thank you” 
tional for the work 
Act! 


crossbreds. 
to the Na- 
the Wool 


done on 


—Parm Dickson 











=» SHEEP 
7) CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 





FIVE MODELS WITH’NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 


BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN G&G SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


Othello, Adams County 
August 13, 1958 


I pasture on irrigated land. We have 
not had sufficient moisture this year, 
but our lambs are in good condition. 

Twenty-two cents is a 
for feeder lambs contracted 
delivery. Fine-wooled 
have been changing hands at $30. 

There is a greater demand for year- 
ling ewes this year than last year: in 
fact, there seems to be a demand for all 
kinds of sheep. 


recent 
for 
yearling 


price 
fall 


ewes 


—Harry Fisher 
WYOMING 


Lovell, Big Horn County 
August 14, 1958 


Feed conditions very good on 
high ranges this We have had 
sufficient moisture from storms contin- 
uing several days, and as a result, feed 
has stayed green. A big percentage of 
our lambs coming off the summer range 
will be fat. 

Contracts for lambs for fall delivery 
have been made as follows: Fat lambs 
from $21.75 to $22 per hundredweight; 


are 
year. 


fine-wooled ewe lambs $24 to $25; cross- 
bred ewe lambs from $24 to $25 per 
hundredweight. Some mixed lots at sale 
rings have moved at 20 to 22!» cents. 
One band of fine-wooled ewes (1000 
head) sold at $27 each recently. Most 


wool people are using blackfaced bucks 

Now they need replacement stock. 
Most of the wool here was sold earls 

at 38 cents. 

asians —H. B. Jolly 


Smoot, Lincoln County 
August 14, 1958 


Feed conditions have 
has been dry with no rain. 

Our lambs are expected to come off 
the summer range in condition. 
Both fat and feeder lambs have 
contracted here for fall delivery at 


been fair——it 


good 
been 


9 


cents. —Reuben Johnson 
Thermopolis, Hot Springs County 
August 16, 1958 

Sheep losses from coyotes have been 
far greater than for some years. 

Feed on the summer range is in very 
condition and better than last 
year. We have had more moisture than 
usual, but hot weather and hot winds 
have dried the feed anyway. Our lambs 
will not be in as good a condition when 
thev leave the range, as we have more 
twins this year. 

Some mixed lots of lambs have been 
for fall delivery here for 


good 


contracted 


22 cents. Contracts for feeder lambs at 
21!5 cents and fine-wooled ewe lambs 
at 24 cents have also been made. 


Twenty-six dollars is the price paid 
recently for fine-wooled yearling ewes 
-——E. 8S. Jones 
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Rambouillet Breeders - - 


We hope to see you at the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association meeting in Casper on September 22. 


Don‘t miss— 


* The Wyoming Association Stud Ram and Ewe Show 
and Sale at the Casper Fairgrounds on September 22. 


* The Wyoming Rambouillet range rams that sell 
through the Casper Sale on September 23 and 24. 


The Wyoming Rambouillet Association 


- Welcome to Wyoming! 
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Utah Ram Sale 
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U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale 8 


Valley Livestock Auction Sale 45 
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Rambovillets 
Cunningham Sheep Company 2nd Cover 
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American Suffolk Sheep Society 4) 
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DENVER 
Is Your 


Lamb Killing 


C ent @f'— and a Major Feeder Lamb Outlet 





This means buyer competition Over 


for lambs AT DENVER At Home 











There’s a reason that Denver is the largest sheep market in the 
United States. And that reason is its strong prices — the result 
of demand. It required more than 875,000 lambs to fill Denver 
packers’ demands last year. . . . At the same time, Denver is the 
back door of a great lamb feeding area and orders for feeder 
lambs are placed at Denver from all lamb feeding sections in 


the nation. 
FAMOUS 
DENVER LAMB 


IS IN DEMAND, 
COAST TO COAST 


SHIP ‘EM ALL— 
TO DENVER — WHERE THERE’S BUYER COMPETITION 


The DENVER UNION STOCK YARD (Co. 





The Place >.> The Time 
To Buy ‘Em es A 9 To Buy ‘Em 


his is the slogan you should memorize! is the date to mark on 
your calendar - and is the place to buy the “BUCKS” you need. 


We will offer 1010 head of “Selected and Inspected” rams. 


Columbias - Rambouillets - Hampshires - Suffolks - Crossbreds 


Thursday, October 9, 1958 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


SALE STARTS PROMPTLY AT 9 A.M. 


‘BUY EM and TRY EM” 


“We re sure youll like ‘em™ 


Col. Howard Brown, Auctioneer 


For Information, Write or Call J. Alden Olsen, Secretary, Spanish Fork, Utah 





